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Musts” for Automotive ive Fabrics 


The Solophenyl* Colors have caused the mills now using this series 


of direct colors many agreeable surprises. 


One of the latest and most impressive demonstrations has been 


their fastness to wet finishing on viscose staple fibres used in 


Wool and Rayon automotive fabrics presently in vogue. 


This property supplementing their already demonstrated superio! 


fastness to light has made the Solophenyl Colors “musts” tor auto- 


GEIGY COMPANY, INC 


89-91 BARCLAY STREET NEW YORK NEW YORK 


Boston - Providence In Great Britain 
The Geigy Co., Ltd. 


Philadelphia - Charlotte National Buildings 


Toronto - Portland. Ore Parsonage. Manchester 








: DeEcERESOL* 1861 SorrENER is an extremely 
compatible durable type softener composed of 
surface active colloids. It yields a finish of 
superior smoothness and suppleness of handle to 
cottons, woolens, rayons and other synthetics. 
DEcERESOL 1861 is highly compatible with 
gums, starches, solvents, acids and dilute alka- 
lies (less than 1% NaOH). When used in 
proper ratios, satisfactory reaction is obtained 
with sulfonated oils and casein solutions. In 
warm water, ordinary stirring produces good 
dispersion and stable suspension. DECERESOL 
1861 also possesses good wetting ability, nor- 
mally making use of additional wetting agents 
unnecessary. For further information as to 
general. properties and methods of application, 
write today to: . 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA * NEW YORK 20, N. Y. Go) 















Reduces bleeding of direct colors and 
crocking of napthol colors. Inhibits gas- 
fading tendencies of certain acetate colors. 


Excellent for yarns and fabrics and for 
knit goods where maximum elasticity is 
desired. 


Retains softening properties after re- 
peated washing and dry cleaning of fabric. 
Will not discolor white goods when speci- 
Yields greater resistance to hot-iron 
scorching than many cationic softeners. 


Will not develop odors on goods. White 
goods will not retain chlorine when bleached. 





GOPRANTINA 


For direct dyeing rayon and cotton 
to extra fastness requirements. 








PERKINS AUTOMATIC BIN PILERS 


PATENTED 





B. F. PERKINS & SON, INC. 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS . 
HOLYOKE ° ° ° MASSACHUSETTS = 
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Better, Lower-Cost 
PROCESSING 
for ALL Textiles 


WOOLENS 
S/V Woolrex Oils 


Improve carding and spinning. 
Scour out easily. 


WORSTEDS 
S/V Worstex Oils 


Lubricate stock uniformly, im- 


prove spinning. 


wad 


WATER REPELLENTS 
S/V Fabrisecs 


Give inexpensive water re 
pellency. 


FINISHING 
S/V Finishing Oils 


Plasticize starch mixtures. 





S/V Textile Finishing Oils A and B, paste 


Penetrate Uniformly into the Cloth Insure quick, uniform  re-wet- 


ting during sanforized processes. 


% No need to look any further for the ture as it passes through the condi- 

right finishing oils to prepare your tioning units of the Sanforizing unit. RAYON PROCESSING 

cloth for shrinking to the “Sanforized” SV. Textile Finishing Oil B is espe- S/V Rayon Oils 

standard! cially recommended for incorporation Lubricate, soften and deluster 
S/V Textile Finishing Oils A and B. in starch mixtures when the cloth is rayon fibers. 

have proved their superiority in such to be Sanforized. 

fabrics as twills, drills and denim, as S'V Textile Finishing Oils A and B, CORDAGE 


well as in the lighter materials. are highly resistant to oxidation and Special Oils, Waxes 


The reason: These oils form stable discoloration. They are permanently . 
emulsions that penetrate uniformly free from objectionable odors. Ask Provide waterproofing, lubri- 
throughout the cloth so that the cloth your Socony-Vacuum Representative catlen ane eoeaming. 
uniformly and quickly absorbs mois- for advice about applications. 


MILDEW PROOFING 
S/V Copper-Naphthenates 


usa 










Prevent fungus growth and 
increase fabric life. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 
26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum 
Co.,General Petroleum Corp.of Cal. 


an, 






Tune In “Information Please” 
Monday Evenings, 9:30 E.S.T. -NBC 
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Nooker Sulfides... Free trom 
Heavy Metal Salts...Are Sale 


Reducing Agents 


The high quality of Hooker Sodium Sulfide 
and Sodium Sulfhydrate—their comparative 
freedom from heavy metal salts makes them 
particularly valuable to dye chemists for 
selective reduction of one of several nitro 


groups in the same molecule. 


For Preparation of Dyes 


Because of their low iron content, these 

ooker Sulfides are being safely used i e 
Hooker Sulfid being safel: 1 in th 
preparation of such products as Para Amino- 
phenol, certain Anthraquinone dyes, includ- 
ing Acid Nitro Compounds, Acid Alizarin 
Blue SE, Developed Dyes, Rapidogen Dyes 


and Intermediates (Fast Color Salts). 


Eliminates Settling and Filtering 
Sulfide Solutions 

The high purity of the Hooker Sulfides also 
minimizes and in some cases eliminates the 
need for settling, decanting or filtering of the 
sulfide solutions. 


For Removing Excess Sulfur 

Hooker Sulfides are also extensively used to 
introduce sulfur in dye manufacturing and 
as a solvent to remove excess sulfur from dyes 
made by a sulfur fusion. 


You can improve your products, save time, 
and lower costs with these Hooker Sulfides. 





HOOKER 


ELECTROCHEMICAL 


COMPANY 


2 Forty-seventh Street 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
Wilmington, Calif. 
Muriatic Acid 


New York, N. Y. 


Chlorine 
Caustic Soda 





Sodium Sulfide, Na2S, a light yellow colored 
solid in flake form, soluble in water, slightly 
soluble in alcohol, insoluble in ether. 


Analysis 
Sodium Sulfide 
Sodium Chloride 
Other Sodium Salts 
Iron 
All other metals 
Water of crystallization 


60 to 62% 
1.5% Max. 


2.0% Max. 
8 ppm Max. 


1 ppm Max, 
36.5 to 34.5% 
Shipping Containers, Drums 90 and 350 lbs. net. 
Sodium Sulfhydrate, NaSH, a light yellow 


colored solid in flake form. Soluble in water 
and alcohol, insoluble in ether. 


Analysis 
Sodium Sulfhydrate 70 to 72% 
Sodium Hydroxide 0% 
Sodium Sulfide 1 to 2% 
Sodium Chloride 1% Max. 
Other Sodium Salts 1% Max. 


5 ppm Max. 
1 ppm Max. 
28 to 26% 


Shipping Containers, Drums 90 and 350 lbs. net. 


Iron 
All other metals 
Water of Crystallization 


Other Hooker chemicals used in the manu- 
facture of dyestuffs, as intermediates, mor- 
dants, catalysts and solvents are listed in 
Hooker General Products List of nearly 
100 chemicals. A request on your letterhead 
will bring a copy. 
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Tacoma, Wash. 


CHEMICALS 









Ferric Chloride 
Paradichlorbenzene 
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Protect acetate colors 


VELVAMINE GE 


Produces a soft mellow fence! 


Velvamine GF is a blend of amines and softeners 
designed to protect acetate colors 
from gas or fume fading. It resists removal 
by drycleaning and, wher used on mixed fabrics, 
has a minimum effect on the shade 
and light fastness of the direct colors 


Velvamine GF produces a soft, full hand 
and does not affect the appearance of the treated fabrics. 


Velvamine GF is compatible with resins. 


gelatine, glue, starches, dullers and similar finishing compounds. 


REFINED ha laatins taal COMPANY 


Lyndhurst New Jersey 
* Manufacturers of PERMA-CIDE, the approved, outstanding, mildew-proofing agent 
Southern Representative: DYER $. MOSS, 1301 Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, North Carolina 

E. L. LEGG, P. O. Box 597, Providence, R. 1. 
\ CLARENCE E. MOSS, 19 Wilson Ave., Rumford (16) R. 4. 


Conodion Selling Agents: Berkeley Products Conado, itd, 41 Hillcrest Avenue, St. Cothorines, Ontorio, Canada 
Exporting Agent: Chem-Col Company, 82 Wall St., New York City 


New England Representatives 
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ETERNALURE DB 


For dulling and increased snag resistance. 
ETERNALURE 25 
For improving body and snag resistance. 
The use of the above finishes in the proper combinations 
insures hosiery of improved appearance and wear. 

Eternalure Resin Finishes are water dispersions of 
insoluble resins, especially “tailored” for application to 
nylon hosiery. 

There are no toxicity or inflammability hazards in 
their use and may be applied without modification of 
existing equipment and in rotary or paddle machines in 
the same manner as conventional finishes. 

Eternalure Resin Finishes tighten and clarify the 
stitch. They impart increased body and snag resistance 
so that the hosiery may be handled with a minimum of 
irregulars. The appearance and hand of the hose is con- 
siderably bettered. 


Write for demonstration. 
ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY, N. J 
CHICAGO + PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 
In Canada: Onyx O1t & CHEMICAL Co., Ltp., MonTREAI 
Toronto, St. JoHNs, QuE. 


~~ 
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» NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 
E + PROVIDENCE - CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO 
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FOUR 


PARTS 
in any of 
Five 
Pipe Sizes 


ERE’S a cascade cooler that you can order 

from stock to suit your particular process 
needs, Its interchangeable sections make construc- 
tion—and additions or subtractions—a quick and 
easy matter. 

Nine-foot-long, single-pipe “Karbate” cooler 
sections are stacked to form a series flow vertical 
bank. The compact joint construction makes pos- 
sible close pipe spacing, and ends the need for 
redistribution baffles. Also, no external supports 
are necessary. Maximum effective external areas: 
about 120 sq. feet in all five pipe sizes in the maxi- 
mum recommended cooler height of six feet. 


ONAL C 


~ 


CASCADE COOLER 


¥; 


It’s quick and easy to increase or decrease the ca- 
pacity of your “Karbate’’ Sectional Cascade Cooler. 


Gaskets are of synthetic rubber or of asbestos com- 
position, as desired. A standard steel water distrib- 
utor is mounted atop the steel tie rod assemblies. 

Has many uses! Made of “Karbate” impervious 
graphite material, the Sectional Cascade Cooler 
is ideal for efficient cooling of almost all acids, 
caustics, and organic solvents at pressures up to 
75 lbs. p.s.i., and temperatures up to 338° F. With 
minor changes in applying the cooling water, gases 
well above this temperature can be handled. 

For engineering details on this Sectional 
“Karbate” Cascade Cooler, ask our nearest Divi- 
sion Office for a copy of Bulletin M-8807. 


The words “National” and "Karbate” are registered trade-marks of National Carbon Company, Inc. 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


General Offices: 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
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Don’t ask me to accept a substitute—I want 


my nylons scoured with Alkamine K-50”, ™ 
n 


Alkamine K-50 is a powerful detergent ideally suited for 

nylon, rayon, and rayon welt nylon hosiery... equally 
effective on cotton skeins and package yarns, and cotton i 
piece goods especially when used with spun rayon. 





Wetting-Out: Alkamine K-50 gets to the center 
of the fiber with amazing speed. 


Scouring: Fabrics are cleaner, clearer in half the 
time ordinarily required. 

Dyeing: Dyeing results are better because Alka- 
mine K-50 prevents lime soap deposits which cause 
streaky dyeing. Colors are brighter. 


Finishing: The luster on finished goods is fresh 
and appealing, never dull or lifeless. 


Try new and improved Alkamine K-50—in paste form for 
difficult scouring and faster wetting out. Let us serve you 


ALKAMINE K-50 


Pe 
i i Amalgamated Chemical Corp., Phila. 34, Pa.:: Southern Representative: 
c oe Fe Robert A. Bruce, P.O. Box 35, Greensboro, N.C. : : Makers of a com- 
a 8 Ue te e plete line of Textile Finishes. Dyeing Agents, Penetrants and Softeners. 
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Send for a copy 





Four times winner 
of Army-Navy “E” 


@ pressure sey ped .@. the faster and more uniform are the 
dye results! Thatje new Principle in package dyeing was first intro- 
d in the SNSTH-DR nfs ney ‘Dyeing Machine just a few years ago. And 

tt as completely revolutionized padkage dyeing. 
A iNew typé of patkage cofrierand a new fluted spindle design permit a 
ferigretter) flew of liquor threugh each package than the conventional types 
of machines, This\increases the speed of dyeing and results in greater uniformity. 


Other advancements inclyde a Visual control panel, patented backwash 
feature, aufomatic revefsing walve te change direction of flow and calibrated 
bloek-off tubes. Complete tails / a be sent to you upon request. 


SMITH, DRUM)& COMPANY, Allegheny Ave. at 5th St., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


14 larder the Goidnge ar dy weg ‘moved through a package of yarn and 





SMITH-[ DRU M. ,PROCESSING MACHINERY 


for hosiery dyeing. skein dyeing. package dyeing. beam dye- 


ing. piece goods dyeing. package extracting, package drying. skein mercerizing, warp mercerizing, hosiery inspection. 
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For a cleaner textile world... ! 
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In a world that grows cleaner day by day, textile efliciency of Sulframin DT isn’t lessened when 
mills are depending more and more upon the used in hard water. 
chemical magic of Sulframin DT. For Sulframin Moreover, Sulframin DT is unaffected by the 
DT is an unusually efficient detergent; and is presence of lime and magnesium salts; it resists 
very economical besides. both acids and alkalies; and even after long 
Chemically classified as an alkylaminosul- storage, it does not deteriorate. Sulframin con- 
phate, Sulframin DT functions effectively in ae an eee consequently rancidity and = 
ats : —so common when soap is used as the emulsifier 
almost every phase of boiling off and drying : : 
d pte Rad Re —no longer present a textile problem. And in 
peacscuss. ee we SNS Spent the dyeing industry concerned with processing 
it performs ideally; it dissolves readily and blos- rayons and acetates, the thorough dispersing 
soms into rich suds even when diluted by ten qualities of Sulframin DT are utilized to, par- H 
thousand parts of water. Equally important, the ticular advantage. | 
If you require more detailed information, phone or write! | 
INCORPORATED 
Paterson, New. Jersey |e.Chicago,Hlinois 
; ae ; Fi Se 
7 a, — 
mn) .. — a oi 
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EASTONE BLUE BGF 


For Plain or Dischargeable Dyeing of Acetate Rayon Fibers, Fabrics, and Blends 


EASTONE BLUE BGF, a highly soluble azo 
dyestuff, dyes acetate rayon medium-bright 
shades of blue which are highly resistant to 
atmospheric gas fading. This Eastone dyestuft 
penetrates and levels at a somewhat lower tem- 
perature than azo blues previously offered, and 
has excellent build-up properties for both jig 
and box dyeing at temperatures which range 
from 180° F to the boil. 


Eastone Blue BGF 1s one of 


ing, ironing, crocking, and perspiration. In cross- 
dyeing, it leaves viscose and cotton white. On 
combinations of acetate with silk and with wool, 
this dye produces bright shades of blue. 

Eastone Blue BGF is one of an expanding 
line of Eastman Acetate Dyestuffs available in 
a wide color range for cellulose acetate rayon 
fibers and fabrics. Additional data on these 
dyestuffs and their use may be obtained by 


sending your inquiry to: 


the few blue acetate dyestufts Fa S t i] dj | TENNESSEE EASTMAN Cor- 
which are readily discharge- PORATION (Subsidiary of East- 


able. It has superior wash fast- ACETATE DYESTUFFS man Kodak Company) , KINGs- 


ness and resistance to dry clean- 


PORT, TENNESSEE. 













1. STEARIC ACID 


2. OLEIC ACID (Red Oil) 


STEARIC ACID + OLEIC ACID 


é es 
2 BB sib i Ss 


Other Emery Products for Textile Industry 


and rancidity. 


general usage in textile manufacturing. 


3. OTHER TWITCHELL OILS— 
681, 685 | For Rayon coning, throwing, warp-sizing and 


& 687 | crepe-yarn soaking. 
304 } For softer hand in sanforized and regular finishing. 


MC & § For lubrication of wool and worsted fibres and yarns 
308 /in carding, combing, spinning, weaving and knitting. 





an ingredient in Stearic-base softening 
and finishing formulae which resist oxidation, yellowing 


a high quality oleic acid for 


An Oil for Sanforized 
e>*NON-OXIDIZING 
->*NON-STAINING 
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MILL PROVED FOR:- 


1. Fast, uniform rewetting 
2. Retention of rewetting properties 
3. Freedom from oxidation and staining 


4. Low volatility—no volatile coupling 
agents 
5. Lubricity imparted to Sanforizing shoes 
6. Absence of gumminess in or deteriora- 
tion of Palmer blanket 
7. Compatability with starches. gums 
and other ingredients of finishing 
formulae 
8. Low cost 
Kmery’s Twitchell Oil 3X is recommended 
also for increasing the water absorbency of 
toweling, wiping cloths, paper-maker s felts. 


etc., and for all regular finishing operations. 





INC. 


CAREW TOWER: CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


3 2 Woolworth Building 
NEW YORK 7, N.Y 
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187 Perry Street 
LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 


DYESTUFF 





401 N Broad Street 
PHILADELPHIA 8, PA 


* ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE FATTY ACID§ - TWITCHELE PRODUCTS + PLASTICIZERS 


REPORTER 


Finishing that jis 
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of weather with -treated sportswear! 
Trademark Rex, U, 5, Pat, Off, 
ended 
ev of When rain hits the golf course, it’s comforting to be wearing DRAX-treated 
felts sportswear. DRAX makes fabrics resistant to showers... keeps them fresh and 
ai clean longer ... makes them resist perspiration. This is a fabric-p/us 
ions. | that customers really appreciate, whatever the weather. 
You'll find that DRAX gives superior results in use. Tests conducted by 
an independent laboratory show that DRAX produced a water-repellency exceeding 
U.S. Army specifications for initial spray rating. It is easy and inexpensive to 
use, and may be applied to any textile. 
DRAX is made by the makers of Johnson’s Wax. It is a simple wax emulsion, 
non-flammable, and stays stable in solution. Textile mills already using it Pe: 
find that DRAX adds a profit-plus without being difficult or expensive to use. It par Phe pe 
4 will pay you to find out about DRAX NOW! This DRAX tag is a sign 
of plus value! 
| S. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC, ’ TENN Garok Steet ‘ 
Fabric Finishes Division - ,. \ @» ismade by the makers of Johnson’s Wax 
ERS Racine, Wisconsin ¢ 
In Canada, S. C. Johnson & Son, Ltd. (a name everyone knows) 
o 104 Brantford, Ontario 
\pril 8, 1946 AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER XVII 
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Mention a quality that you consider essential in a 
soap for processing the particular fiber or fabric you 
handle, and you're almost certain to find that Olate 


has it. 


Fig ely ? No other soap rates higher than Olate 


on this score. Pure, neutral, and uniform in quality, 


Olate treats every type of fiber gently. 


Goced ? Because of its low titer and thin flake 


form, Olate dissolves fast, penetrates fibers fast, cleans 
fast, rinses fast. You get ample protection with Olate 


There’s a place in your mill where against odor development and fabric discoloration. 


7 e 4 
Olate’s processing results can more Gj tciewcy/ Olate’s performance record in 


than pay their way. Try Olate. countless textile mills during the past decade speaks 
for itself. In the wartime period now ended, when mill 


production was at peak, Olate helped many a mill to 


SAFE AND EFFICIENT FOR 
avoid costly, time-wasting tie-ups and rejects. 


EVERY TEXTILE SOAP USAGE RR. 
retort Sirt 
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lainteds Slee 
Resists Corrosive Dyes 


These stainless steel package-dyeing machines are typical of many that 
have been in use for years. Each handles both alkaline and acid dyes. 
Despite this, the machines are always easy to wash clean, ready to take 






another color. 
Stainless steel successfully resists the corrosive action of dyes, and is also 


extremely rust-resistant and durable. It is extensively used in the textile 
industry — and in many other industries where corrosion is a problem, 














Other uses of stainless steel are described in ELECTROMET REVIEW, published 
by ELECTRO METALLURGICAL COMPANY, a Unit of UNION CaRrBIDE AND CARBON 
CORPORATION. ELECTROMET does not moke steel, but produces the ferro-alloys 
used in its manufacture. If you need this complimentary publication, write 
to ELECTRO METALLURGICAL COMPANY, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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The creative artistry of a talented designer plus the skilled 
needlework of a fine tailor was not enough to achieve 

the rare perfection of this exquisitely tailored sport coat. For in 
the fashion field, perfection is made up of a lot of little things. 


That explains why so many of America’s leading mills, converters, 
finishers and dyers have turned to Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 


for high-quality wetting, fulling, scouring and dispersing agents. 


COLGATE WHITE SOAP FLAKES 
ARCTIC CRYSTAL FLAKES 
BADGER FLAKES 
ARCTIC SYNTEX “A“ AND “T“ 
COLGATE FORMULA 10 


There is a C.P.P. soap or synthetic detergent for every type 

of fabric—for every processing problem. Ask your local 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet representative for details. Or, write to 
& I 


our Industrial Department. 


Colgate-Palmolive- Peet Co. Jersey City 2,N. J. Atlanta 3, Ga. ¢ Chicago 11, Ill. e Milwaukee 4, Wisc. ¢ Kansas City 3, Kans. « Berkeley 2, Coll 
\ pril 8, 194 
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Chemical reactions that unlock the 
rainbow’s spectrum from stygian tar 
oil can be defined precisely. But 
techniques of producing aniline dyes 
and applying them with unfailing 
accuracy of hue and shade — 
these are elusive 

lines of a couturter 






Oldest and only American producer ‘ 
of every class of aniline dye and color, 
National Aniline has accumulated 


a vast reservoir of dye application 







experience in every field where color 
is used... available through nearby 


National Technical Service. 






aevet® COLOR Is 
t 


DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 


SOSTON - PROVIDENCE - PHILADELPHIA . CHICAGO - SAM FRANCISCO - CHARLOTTE 
GREENSBORO - ATLANTA « MEW ORLEANS « CHATTANOOGA - PORTIAND. ORE - TORONTO 





| Does Your 


General Chemical Aluminum 
Chloride Solution is readily 
available at conveniently lo- 
cated shipping points in— 

Carboys . . . Net Wt. 135 Ibs. 


Tank Cars . . . Net Wt. 21-42 
tons, approx. 


April 8, 1946 


recess Require 


When your research, product development, or production 
programs indicate the need for an inexpensive, water- 
soluble aluminum compound, investigate the potentialities 
of Aluminum Chloride Solution. As a raw material or, 
intermediate it may prove the key to your process problem. 
Helpful technical data and other pertinent information 
available . . . without obligation . . . from the nearest 
General Chemical Sales & Technical Service Office below. 


1 


For carbonizing wool As an astringent in preparation 
of deodorants 


... whatever your requirements for Aluminum 

Chloride Solution, General Chemical Company can supply a superior 
product, notable for its clarity and for its particularly low iron content. 
General’s Aluminum Chloride Solution is available in¥a commer- 
cial grade of 32° Baume strength, containing not less than 50.3% 
AICI, +6H,O. Rigid laboratory control during production helps main-, 
tain its quality and uniformity . . . assuring a chemical that will meet: 
your most exacting industrial demands. That’s why—when you buy—) 


specify General Chemical Aluminum Chloride Solution. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Sales and Technical Service Offices: Atlanta * Baltimore ¢ Boston ¢ Bridgeport (Conn.) 
Buffalo ¢ Charlotte (N.C.) © Chicago ¢ Cleveland © Denver © Detroic * Houston 
Kansas City * Los Angeles © Minneapolis * New York ¢ Philadelphia ¢* Pittsburgh 
Providence (R. I.) © San Francisco ¢ Seattle ¢ St. Louis © Utica (N. ¥.) * Wenatchee) 
Yakima (Wash.) 
In Wisconsin: General Chemical Wisconsin Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. 


in Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal * Toronto * Vancouver/ 
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IMPORTANT TRADE NOTES 





HARMASOL Golden Yellow N produces clear, bright, 
fast and economical golden yellow shades when printed 
on cottons or rayons. 
When mixed with Pharmasol Red RN, a complete range 
of Gold Shades can be obtained. 


PHARMASOLS are solutions of stabilized azoic dyes and 
adjusted to the most practical concentration which can be 
easily applied with a maximum of efficiency. 


PHARMASOLS solve the problem of troublesome dis- 
solving and the uncertainties thereof—and as there is no 
decomposition there can be no loss of material or value. 





makes possible the use of this very fast Indigosol for 
economical dyeing and printing operations. 


[os present price of Indigosol Golden Yellow IGK 


In combination with Indigosol Green IBA, very fast green 
shades are now available to the printer and dyer for the first 
time at a very reasonable cost. 


An excellent printing color on cotton and rayon, it is also 
of great interest to the dyer of cotton, rayon and wool. 





In ease of application, the perfectly level shades obtained, 
and the unusually excellent penetration of heavy goods makes 
the entire line of INDIGOSOLS especially valuable to the 
fast color dyer or printer. 








CARBIC COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
451-453 Washington Street, New York City be 


BRANCHES: IMPORTERS OF THE MANUFACTURES OF EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS OF 
PHILADELPHIA DURAND & HUGUENIN S. A. PHARMASOLS 
PROVIDENCE HAMILTON. ONT. BASLE, SWITZERLAND PHARMOLS 
CHARLOTTE. N. C. PHARMACINES 
Representative: Los Angeles (Hathaway Allied Products) 
een 
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Most woolens producers today 
are familiar with treatments for 
stabilizing their product to get 
better dimension control, better 
washability, better all-around 
service. 


But many have hesitated to go 
ahead with these treatments 
because the treated fabric was 
noticeably harsher in hand. 


Now, for the first time, Monsanto 
offers a new melamine type treat- 
ment, Resloom, that overcomes 
this objection. 


Woolens treated with concen- 
trations of as much as 20% 
Resloom retain all the natural 
wool beauty; they are soft, full 
bodied, and basically superior 


‘The “Tertile 


products in both handle and 
stability to untreated woolens 
or woolens treated with former 
chemicals. 


UNDER MILL STUDY 
Since Resloom builds up a fabric 
from 10% to 20%, new fabrics are 
being constructed that actually 
make Resloom a part of the fin- 
ished fabric. As our capacity 
increases we will be enabled to 
serve more and more mills — 
possibly yours. Meanwhile we 
will be glad to send technical 
data, samples or answers to 
your specific questions; simply 
address: MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
Company, Everett Station, 
Boston 49, Massachusetts. 


SERVINGAINDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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Natior 
de 
Cc 
EVEN EXPERTS fail to find any harshness and differ- Geor 
ence in the appearance or handle of woolens treated R 
with 20% Resloom and the natural, untreated fabric. ( 
But buyers will not be long in appreciating the shrink- 
age control, the added long-time serviceability! 
Resloom: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
D 
Curt 
A E.R 
Ww 
Lelanc 
An r ‘ 
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SURFACE ACTIVE COMPOUNDS 


Their Use in Textile Operations* 


DR. HUGH H. MOSHER 


Vice President in Charge of Textile Development, Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. 


URFACE active compounds may be 

defined as agents which, when dis- 
solved in a liquid, usually water, lowers 
surface and interfacial tensions and tends 
to collect at surfaces and about non-polar 
substances. You are all familiar with 
them. They constitute the wetting agents 


which paste up dyes, the detergents 
used to eliminate soil from _ tex- 
tiles, the leveling agents employed to 


promote color uniformity, the emulsi- 
fying agents required to disperse oils and 
pigment particles and the _ softening 
agents used to impart fabric softness 
and plasticize sizes. Although the agents 
used to accomplish these diverse pur- 
poses vary, they all possess a common 
generic chemical configuration. 

Knowledge regarding the modus op- 
erandi of surface active compounds is 
still limited, involved and complex. It 
is Customary to record results rather than 
explain them and surface active com- 
pounds are usually described under such 
captions as synthetic detergents, wetting, 
penetration and emulsifying agents. 

Surface active compounds had but lim- 
ited industrial application up to a decade 
or two ago. Soaps and sulfated oils 
were the only major representatives of 
this family and they possessed inherent 
defects that gave them only a limited 
field of usefulness. Soap was used chiefly 
to remove oils and grease from mate- 
rials and the type of sulfated oils, then 
available, were valuable chiefly as sof- 
tening agents and emulsifying agents for 
oil. The development of synthetic sur- 
face active compounds, freer from the 
stability limitations of soap and _ pos- 
sessed with greater effectiveness has ex- 
tended the application of these substances 
in industry. Today they find utilization 
in practically every industry and in al- 
most every industrial operation which 
involves wet processing. They are in 
use in such diverse applications as ore 
flotation, electrolytic plating, cement for- 
mulations, apple washing and, of course, 
in textile cleaning and dyeing. 

The chemical structure of surface ac- 
tive compounds is well known. In gen- 
eral they are more or less complicated 
molecules composed of two essential 


* Presented at 


January 18, 1946. 


meeting, Philadelphia Section, 
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parts. One end of the molecule contains 
a highly mobile, water soluble radical 
that is attracted by water and repelled 
by fats, waxes and non-polar substances. 
This radical is referred to as “hydro- 
philic.” The other end of the surface 
active compound contains a long chained 
chemical fatty radical that is repelled by 
water, attracted or absorbed by fats, 
waxes and non-polar substances and tends 
to form thin viscous films about anything 
that it can wet. This radical is called 
“Hydrophobic.” 

A chemical union of such contrasting 
radicals results in the formation of sur- 
face active compounds. 


The modus operandi of surface active 
compounds in aqueous solutions can be 
understood by a brief review of some of 
the laws of organic chemistry and a con- 
sideration of “hydrophobic” and “hydro- 
philic” radicals. 

It is often believed that when two 
substances react to form a new com- 
pound, the product of reaction bears but 
little resemblance to the reacting chem- 
icals in so far as chemical and physical 
properties are concerned. Hydrochloric 
acid and sodium hydroxide neutralize 
each other forming sodium chloride or 
common salt and water. There is no 
discernible similarity between the re- 
acting acid and base and the salt formed. 

Such is not true with organic chem- 
ical reactions. Organic compounds are 
composed of radicals. Each radical im- 
parts its own characteristics to a com- 
pound without in any way annihilating 
the properties of the other radicals in 
the chemical. Thus a compound such as 
butanol is composed of butyl and hy- 
droxyl radicals. 

CH:.CH:.CH:.CH2.OH 
CH;.CH2.CH:.CH, + OH 
Butyl Hydroxyl 

Each imparts its own characteristics to 
the compound. 
means to replace one of the hydrogen 
atoms attached to the alpha carbon atom 
by an amino group and obtain amino 


Butanol 


It is possible by various 


butanol. 
NH; 


CH:.CH:.CH2.CH 
OH 
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The properties of the butyl and by. 
droxyl radicals persist after the conver. 
sion but amino characteristics have beep 
added to the new compound. 

This fact suggests that one of the 
radicals in a surface active compound mus 
possess the inherent characteristics te. 
quired to produce surface activity. These 
characteristics are an ability to orient 
the molecule about non-polar materials 
and surfaces, to dissolve or ke absorbed 
by oils, fats and solvents and to produce 
tough viscous films. Such properties are 
imparted to the molecule by the “hydro 
phobic” radical and the “hydrophile” acts 
largely as the motor, the solubilizing 
medium, to draw the “hydrophobe” into 
solution. 

In many respects a hydrophobe acts in 
aqueous solution like a lubricating oil 
does on metallic surfaces. 

If a drop of lubricating or mineral 
oil is placed upon the surface of a metal- 
lic sheet the oil spreads over the metal 
and in a short time envelopes the metal 
in a tough, viscous film. The film pos 
sesses extraordinary adhesive and film 
strength. It is almost impossible to 
completely remove the oil from a metal 
by wiping it with a cotton cloth. The 
excess of oil may be removed but the 
metal still retains a mono-molecular oil 
film. That principle is employed ia 
protecting tools and delicate instru 
ments from rusting. 

The strength of the oil film is showa 
by the fact that a properly oiled shaft 
does not come in contact with its box 
but revolves on a thin film of lubricant 
precisely as if it were oil balls of a ball 
bearing. 

The oil also possesses penetrating and 
wetting power. It enters all irregulari- 
ties on a metal, enters capillaries, crev 
ices and cracks and even tends to Pry 
a metal apart at points of fracture. 

If the metal contains rust and tarnish, 
adherent soil and dirt, and these & 
traneous substances are not too deeply 
imbedded, the mineral oil envelopes the 
impurities encasing each particle in ao 
oil film. The soil no longer adheres 
the metal but is separated from it by 49 
oily film. é 

Thus if we should select a strip of 
rusty or soiled metal and dip it 1 # 
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lubricating oil, the extraneous matter can 
be rubbed from the surface of the metal 
after standing for a few minutes and a 
clean surface results. 

Lubricating oils are not all equally 
serviceable. The lighter oils possess the 
better wetting and penetrating proper- 
ties whereas the heavier oils produce the 
stronger films and act as better cleaners 
and emulsifying agents. 

The mineral oils act on metallic sur- 
faces in much the same way that surface 
active compounds do in aqueous solution. 
They form tough viscous films, penetrate 
and wet, act as soil removers and emulsify 
certain classes of colloids. 

The lighter mineral oils are long 
chained hydrocarbons containing some 
12 or 14 carbon atoms, whereas the heav- 
ier oils are somewhat larger molecules 
containing up to 18 or 20 carbon atoms 
in the form of a straight chain. The 
chains are often adorned with numerous 
side chains and other complexities of 
structure but that is not a matter for 
consideration in our study of surface ac- 
tivity. 

We are also indebted to the lubricating 
chemists for a number of other interest- 
ing facts and these are that unsaturated 
groupings in the hydrocarbon chain re- 
duces its lubricating value. 

Of all the chemicals in common use 
those straight chained organic hydro- 
carbons containing between twelve and 
eighteen carbon atoms produce our most 
effective lubricants. 

Certain physical-chemical considera- 
tions indicate that these hydrocarbons 
should constitute our most effective hy- 
drophobes. 

The solubilization or attachment of 
solubilizing radicals to these hydrocar- 
bons has been the objective of synthetic 
chemists for the past few decades. Its 
successful accomplishment has resulted 
i0 improved surface active compounds 
and the birth of modern surface active 
chemistry. Few of our surface active 
compounds are, even today, made directly 
from mineral oils or hydrocarbons. The 
tydrocarbons are rather inert chemically 
and react with but few reagents. Most 
are produced by replacing or modifying 
the “hydrophile” that nature had inserted 
onto some hydrophobic 
usually a fat or oil. 


configuration 


Nature is still our greatest organic 
ynthesist. It is she who first attached 
hydrophiles onto hydrocarbons in her 
Preparation of fats, oils and waxes and it 
is these products which constitute the 
Precursors of most of our synthetic sur- 
face active compounds. 

The number of hydrophiles theoretical- 
ly available for attachment to a hydro- 
Phobe are many but comparatively few 
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receive commercial utilization. These in- 
clude the carboxyl (COOH and COONa), 
sulfate (SO,), phosphate (PO,), amide 
sulfate NHSO,, poly ethylene (HC=CH), 
\7 


CHOH] the amines, pri- 
_ 


HOH 
mary, secondary, tertiary and quaternary; 


and sulfonium radicals. 

The hydrophiles function as the solu- 
bilizing agent or motor which draws or 
carries hydrophobes into solution. 

Surface active compounds seem para- 
doxical compounds, composed, as they 
are, of dissimilar radicals, each attempt- 
ing to dominate the characteristics of the 
substance. The hydrophobic moiety which 
is water-repellent attempts to collect on 
surfaces and on and about any substance 
that it can wet in much the same way 
that lubricating oils react on metallic 
surfaces. Simultaneously the hydrophilic 
portion, which may be repelled by such 
materials, attempts to distribute itself uni- 
formly throughout any aqueous medium, 
carrying with it the hydrophobe and any 
substance attached thereto. If either of 
the fractions predominate in effectiveness 
the characteristics of its partner may be 
so masked and obscured that its proper- 
ties from a practical standpoint are not 
important. 

The value of a surface active compound 
is determined by a proper balance of its 
hydrophobic and hydrophilic properties. 
This balance is often difficult to accom- 
plish and may be upset by the presence 
of extraneous materials. 

In order to act in aqueous solution the 
hydrophilic terminal must have sufficient 
solubilizing action to convey the hydro- 
phobe into solution. If its action pre- 
dominates slightly, and the hydrophobe 
possesses the proper inherent characteris- 
tics, a wetting or a penetrating agent re- 
sults. A more uniform balance results 
in the production of a synthetic deter- 
gent, whereas materials with a prepond- 
erance of hydrophobic characteristic, with 
just enough hydrophilic properties to 
solubilize the compound, produces our 
softening, emulsifying and dispersing 
agents. 

It might be added that just as dodecane 
acted as the best mineral oil for penetra- 
tion and wetting on metallic surface so 
surface active compounds derived from 
a lauryl hydrophobic radical functions 
are our best wetting and penetrating 
agents. The stronger and more adhesive 
myristyl, cetyl, and stearyl hydrophobes 
constitute the best potential radicals for 


poly glycols [ 


detergency and emulsification, just as the 


heavier mineral oils produce better lubri- 
cants and emulsifying agents. 

Last spring I spent several months in 
the American North West and saw great 
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forests being hewn. The trees for the 
most part had grown on potentially rich 
agricultural land and as much of the 
land was in demand for farming pur- 
poses, the tree stumps, after a certain 
period of conditioning, were being re- 
moved. This was being accomplished 
by great tractors to which diverse grub- 
bing equipment was attached. The de- 
vises for uprooting the stumps varied. 
In some cases great harpoons with ser- 
rated points were driven into the roots 
whereas in other cases cables were en- 
circled about the stumps. When the re- 
moval equipment was firmly affixed the 
loose end of the cables were attached to 
the tractors, and all that remained of 
the tree removed and conveyed to a depot. 
The removal was often an arduous task. 
Too sharp an initial pull or yank caused 
the attachments to slip from the stumps; 
a gradual steady pull usually resulted in 
an uprooting. Occasionally even the 
maximum pulling power of the engine 
was insufficient to remove the tree and 
other methods of clearance had to be 
adopted, and I could not but reflect as I 
saw the program proceeding that I was 
in a colossal gargantua and watching sur- 
face active compounds at work. A strik- 
ing analogy exists between such sub- 
stances and the equipment used in land 
clearance. 

The tractor corresponds to the hy- 
drophile of a surface active compound, 
and its various uprooting attachments to 
the hydrophobe. Hydrophobes attach 
themselves to colloids and non-polar bod- 
ies in aqueous solutions in much the same 
Way as stump clearance devices, some- 
times by entering the non-polar body and 
sometimes by encircling it in a film. If 
the hydrophile is too powerful a wetting 
agent results. This corresponds to the 
yank of the tractor that breaks or dis- 
engages its attachments from a stump. 
If the hydrophiles and hydrophobes are 
balanced a detergent results and soil is 
carried away from a fabric or a material 
in much the same manner that roots are 
cleared. Where the hydrophobe overbal- 
ances the hydrophile a permanent attach- 
ment of a hydro-phobe to a colloid or 
substance results analogous to a tractor 
unable to uproot a tree. 

The whole subject of surface active 
compounds is complicated by the fact 
that although the hydrophobic moiety of 
the molecule is chemically inert the hy- 
drophile is often highly reactive. It is 
usually an electrolyte and in solution is 
not present as a molecule but as an ion, 
and hence obeys the laws of dissociation. 

Two types of ions exist, anions and 


cations. The former bear negative elec- 
‘i charges; the latter rmositive. 
\ mink its, acids and alkalies en- 
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ter aqueous solution the molecules no 
longer exist wholly as such but split into 
ions which are electrically charged atoms 
or ions. Each ion bears a different elec- 
trical charge. 

Thus sodium chloride solutions con- 
tain but a modicum of molecules but is 
composed largely of sodium and chlorine 
ions. 

NaCl = Na+ + CI- 

The ions are highly reactive. Each is 
attracted to other ions bearing an unlike 
charge or to other differently charged 
bodies. Conversely the ion is repelled 
by similarly charged substances. 

Of course the sodium and chlorine 
ions in a sodium chloride solution are 
attracted to each other and react momen- 
tarily to reform sodium chloride which 
redissociates. As a result a condition of 
equilibrium soon results in which the 
solution always holds a definite propor- 
tion of molecules to ions. 

Should another solution containing an- 
other salt be added to sodium chloride 
an example of one of the fundamental 
laws of inorganic chemistry might occur. 
Silver nitrate, like sodium chloride, dis- 
sociates in solution producing silver and 
nitrate ions. 


AqNO; = Aq* +NO; 


When solutions of the two salts are 
mixed a system is produced which initial- 
ly contains sodium, silver, chlorine and 
nitrate ions. The sodium and silver ions 
are cationic and are attracted to both 
the negatively charged chlorine and ni- 
trate group to form, momentarily at 
least, molecules. The silver chloride mole- 
cules are almost insoluble in water and 
as rapidly as formed precipitate and are 
removed from solution. Such a reaction 
is known as double decomposition and 
may be broadly stated as follows. When- 
ever aqueous systems containing ions are 
produced in which a pair of differently 
charged ions can unite to form an in- 
soluble compound a reaction occurs and 
the insoluble compound is produced. 

Many surface active compounds dis- 
sociate in water and hence obey the laws 
of ionization. The ion bearing the hy- 
drophobic-hydrophilic unit may be either 
negatively or positively charged depend- 
ing on the hydrophile, and the charge 
determines the usefulness of the com- 
pound for a particular purpose. Accord- 
ing to the charge, surface active com- 
pounds are divided into three general 
classifications, namely: — 

1. Anionic Auxiliaries 

2. Cationic Auxiliaries 

3. Non Ionic Auxiliaries 

Surface active compounds, the hydro- 
philes of which are composed of car- 
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boxyl (COOH and COONa), sulfate 
(SO,), sulfonate (SO;) phosphate (PQO,) 
and amide sulfate (CONH.SO,) groups, 
are always anionic. 

This type of auxiliary was the first 
synthesized by man and is by far the 
most important industrially. The soaps, 
sulfated and sulfonated oils, alcohols, 
and most of our synthetic detergents be- 
long to this class of compounds. 

Hydrophiles composed of complex 
amines, chiefly quaternary nitrogen and 
sulfonium radicals produce cationic sur- 
face active compounds. 

The non ionic surface active compounds 
differ from the two classes listed above 
in that they do not form ions in aque- 
ous solution. Hydrophiles composed of 
polyglycol and polyhydric radicals yield 
auxiliaries of this class. 

Regardless of the type of hydrophile 
employed in solubilizing a hydrophobe, 
the behavior of a surface active com- 
pound in aqueous solution is much the 
same. The compound tends to collect 
on all non-polar bodies within that solu- 
tion, the hydrophobe aligning itself 
about or within the extraneous matter 
whereas the hydrophile may point away 
from the substance and toward the 
water. The differences in properties of 
the members of the three classes of com- 
pounds is due to the type or absence of 
an electrical charge. 

The members of each division possess 
certain inherent characteristic. Some of 
the more important are:— 

1. Anionic auxiliaries tend to form 
insoluble salts with heavy metallic salts 
and with complex cations. Conversely 
cationic auxiliaries are not reactive to- 
ward other cationic substances but react 
readily with anions. Non-ionic surface 
active compounds are chemically inert, 
though many are decomposed by strong 
alkalies and acids. 

2. Anionic auxiliaries are repelled by 
negatively charged colloids but attracted 
by positively charged substances. Ca- 
tionic materials exhibit a reverse effect. 
Non-ionic auxiliaries are inert toward 
electrolytes. 

3. Anionic surface active compounds 
are often salted out of solution by strong 
acids and alkalines. Cationic auxiliaries 
may show far greater stability and some 
are stable in the presence of concentrated 
acids, alkalies, and saline solutions. Non- 
ionic compounds are often hydrolyzed by 
strong acids and alkalies. 

It is not to be supposed that all the 
members of a certain group exhibit the 
same sensitivity to precipitation. Soaps 
are insolubilized by even a trace of lime 
whereas sulfated fat alcohols shows such 
resistance that they may be used in hard 
waters without any loss of effectiveness. 
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Until the past decade scientists and jp. 
dustry were restricted in their applica. 
tions of surface active compounds to cep. 
tain specific fields. They had only th 
anionic auxiliaries available for ug. 
These are not serviceable for processing 
cationic substances and positively charged 
colloids. They also tend to be salted oy 
of solution by strong acids and alkali 
and are precipitated by heavy metallic 
salts. 

The development of the quaternan 
ammonium and non-ionic auxiliaries has 
greatly extended the usefulness and jn. 
terest in surface active compounds. Man 
interesting textile uses have been de 
veloped. 

Hard water owes its hardness to the 
presence of lime and magnesium alt, 
These salts yield cations which react with 
many anionic surface active auxiliaries to 
form insoluble curds and scums, which 
vitiate textile applications. Although 
many of the newer anionic synthetics are 
resistant against the concentrations of 
hardness found in ordinary or even up- 
usual industrial water, few indeed will 
withstand sea water. As a result non- 
ionic detergents are replacing the older 
types of marine soaps and detergents for 
washing textiles in sea water. Cationic 
dispersing agents are finding application 
in marine paints and varnishes; fields io 
which anionic auxiliaries always were 
poorly adapted. 

The anionic auxiliaries are even les 
stable and soluble in “heavy metallic 
salt” solutions than in sea water and 
have proved totally unsuited for employ: 
ment in many textile operations whic 
involved the use of such salts. 

The carbonizing of wool with alum- 
inium chloride has been facilitated by the 
use of certain cationic wetting agent. 
Complex silico-fluorides, which were ut 
serviceable for moth-proofing wool be 
cause of poor penetration, have bees 
rendered superior moth-retardants by the 
addition of some of the members of the 
cationic wetting family. 

Much of the ammoniacal copper com 
pounds used in “rot resisting” sand bags 
for army use during the war were 4p 
plied to the jute without the benefit o 
a penetrating agent. A small addition 
of an especially developed cationic we 
ting agent to the copper solution wé 
found to enhance the value of the treat 
ment and produce better penetration and 
less loss of copper during subsequett 
leaching and weathering. 

The mordanting of fabrics by alum 
inium and chrome salt can be facilitates 
by some cationic or non-ionic auxiliaries 
Better color uniformity and brightet 
shades attend the subsequent dying oP 
eration. 
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The tin weighting of silk formerly 
constituted an important operation in 
silk processing. The operation was con- 
ducted without the use of either a wet- 
ting or penetrating agent as no auxiliary 
was then available which was resistant 
against precipitation in the tin chloride 
solution. Certain of the newer cationic 
wetting synthetics are completely soluble 
in such liquors and if the operation as- 
sumes importance in this post war era, we 
can expect some important modifications 
in this process through the use of these 
auxiliaries. 

Surface active compounds are employed 
in almost every wet processing operation 
to which textiles are subjected. These 
include:— 

1. The preparation of those oil emul- 
sions used to facilitate throwing 
and weaving (rayon) and carding 
and combing (wool). 

2. As detergents to free materials from 
throwing oils, dirts, greases and 
other extraneous matter. 

3. As dye auxiliaries to promote the 
development of level color shades 
and induce the penetration of color 
into tightly twisted yarns. 

4. As auxiliaries in the finishing ot 
textiles. 

Surface active compounds may also be 
used in such operations as wool carbon- 
izing, bleaching and the mercerization of 
cotton. 

OIL EMULSIONS 


Textile fibers as delivered to the textile 
mill are too dry and harsh to convert into 
yarns and fabrics. ‘The adverse condi- 
tion of the yarns is usually corrected by 
the use of lubricating oils, usually ap- 
plied as an oil emulsion. This involves 
the use of an emulsifying agent. Such 
an agent is almost always surface active. 

Emulsifying agents are usually surface 
active compounds balanced to secure em- 
phasis of the hydrophobic side. Such a 
compound is more easily secured with 
the non-ionic hydrophiles. The anionic 
emulsifying agents are most generally 
used however for oil dispersing purposes 
due to their lower cost of production. 
Cationic emulsifying agents have been 
but rarely used commercially even though 
they possess distinct aspects of superiority. 

When properly balanced the three 
ypes of auxiliary are about equally 
eflective in emulsifying mineral oils and 
ordinary organic solvents. The hydro- 
phobic Portion of the compound orients 
itself about and/or in the oil droplets 
whereas the hydrophile protrudes from 
the surface pointing toward the water 
medium into which the oil is suspended. 
If the hydrophile is electrically charged 
each oil droplet acts and functions as an 
tlectrified colloid. 
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Most textiles are anionic. As a result 
the oil droplets in a positively charged 
oil emulsions are drawn to the textile 
and deposited. Conversely negatively 
charged oils are repelled by textiles 
whereas oils emulsified with non-ionic 
auxiliaries are indifferent to the presence 
of the textile. 

Oil exhaustion tests conducted in the 
writer's laboratory with stable oil emul- 
sions prepared with representatives of 
each type of emulsifying agent have dem- 
onstrated that exhaustion can be secured 
with only the cationic type. In fact the 
conventional anionic type of emulsifying 
agent always results in a negative oil 
absorption. 

The cationic agents are themselves ex- 
cellent lubricants and, when the price 
differential between the three types is 


narrowed, cationic emulsifying agents 
may assume greater industrial import- 
ance. 


It might be added that oils emulsified 
with anionic agents are usually exhausted 
by the use of unstable emulsions. Such 
an emulsion usually results in an un- 
even deposition of oil on textile yarns 
and fibers. 

DETERGENCY 


Most of the synthetic detergents are 
balanced so as to secure the proper 
hydrophilic-hydrophobic effectiveness. 
The hydrophobe must possess sufficient 
strength to hold fat, waxes and miscel- 
laneous soil, while the hydrophilic por- 
tion of the compound must be effective 
enough to carry the hydrophobe and any 
extraneous matter attached thereto into 
solution and maintain it in a dispersed 
state. Most synthetic detergents are in- 
creased in efficiency by the presence of 
alkali and some by added adjuvants such 
as Bentonite and carboxymethyl cellulose. 

Detergents may be either anionic or 
non-ionic but not cationic. Almost all 
textiles are anionic and in consequence 
absorb cationic substances from solution. 
As a result cationic auxiliaries even 
though balanced to secure detergency are 
absorbed from solution by textiles and 
are unable to clean except under very 
special conditions. 

Wool, when placed in solutions more 
acid than its isoelectric point, acquires a 
positive electrical charge and becomes 
cationic. It might be expected that under 
acid conditions properly balanced cationic 
auxiliaries would act as efficient deter- 
gents. Such does not appear to be the 
case. Even though the wool is cationic 
it appears to possess an ability to com- 
bine with cationic auxiliaries, and very 
little success has attended attempts to 
clean wool with such materials. 

Some success has resulted in acid 
scouring with the non-ionic auxiliaries, 
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though even these detergents have not 
proved as effective as might be expected. 

The non-ionic auxiliaries have, how- 
ever, assumed considerable importance 
in the washing of prints. Print colors are 
often removed by anionic detergents dur- 
ing the washing operation and tend to 
stain whites and pastel shades. A tem- 
porary fixation of the color during the 
washing operation is often a processing 
“must”. This is often secured by the use 
of metallic salts, formaldehyde and other 
metallic and organic compounds. Many 
of these combine with the conventional 
anionic detergents forming insoluble 
scums which adhere to and vitiate prints. 
These scums and “spot” formations are 
prevented by substituting the non-ionic 
detergents for the anionic. 

Most of our synthetic detergents are~ 
anionic. Hydrophobes are more easily 
balanced with anionic hydrophiles to 
produce a detergent configuration than 
with non-ionic. It is claimed that in the 
dying days of the late war that Germany 
evolved non-ionic detergents of very 
superior quality. This assertion has not 
as yet been scientifically verified. 

Although many of the newer synthe- 
tics surpass soap in many of the functions 
of cleaning and processing textiles but 
few surpass it in whiteness retention dur- 
ing washing. This factor is of import- 
ance in a few operations. Many colloids 
have been used to augment this deficiency. 
Among the most effective is the colloid 
carboxy methyl cellulose. Just what in- 
fluence this colloid will have on textile 
washing in the future is still too easy 
to predict. 

DYEING 


The types of dyestuffs used in coloring 
textile fabrics and the methods used in 
processing are so diverse that only gen- 
eralities regarding the employment of 
surface active auxiliaries will be dis 
cussed. 

Only the anionic surface active com- 
pounds are ordinarily employed as dye 
ing auxiliaries. 

They may be employed as wetting, 
penetrating, dispersing, defloucculating 
and as dye retarding agents. They are 
also used to maintain a bath in a clean 
condition free from insoluble matter and 
conglomerates, which vitiates colors and 
prevents the development of bright 
shades on the textiles being dyed. 

Non-ionic surface active compounds 
though theoretically serviceable are 
not easily produced with predominant 
hydrophilic characteristics. Consequent- 
ly, with a few noteworthy exceptions, the 
commercially available members of this 
class are not properly balanced to act 
as outstanding wetting and penetrating 
agents. These characteristics are more- 
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over more pronounced in warm solutions 
than in liquors maintained at the con- 
ventional elevated temperatures of dye- 
ing. These compounds are well qualified 
for low temperature dyeing and some 
application has been made of the com- 
pounds for this purpose. The “non- 
ionics” as a class do not act as dye re- 
tarding agents and ordinarily do not 
produce as level and uniform shades as 
when anionic adjuvants are employed in 


the bath. 


A few “non-ionics”, however, act as 
excellent agents for pasteing up colors, 
particularly acetate. Some application 
of the class are finding use in the one 
bath method of simultaneously scouring 
and dyeing woolen yarns and fabrics, a 
process for which the anionic and cationic 
surface active compounds are unsuited. 


The cationic surface active compounds 
are even less suited for service as dyeing 
auxiliaries than the “non-ionic”. These 
adjuvants bear a positive electrical charge 
and react with many anionic dyestuffs 
forming insoluble compounds and col- 
loidal conglomerates. These are irregu- 
larly deposited or smeared over the sur- 
face of textiles being dyed. This property 
of decreasing the solubility of colors, 
such as directs, finds some application in 
dye setting, and is of value in print wash- 
ing and rendering dyed materials such as 
rayon linings fast to perspiration. Cati- 
onic auxiliaries are also absorbed from 
solution by textiles in much the same 
way as a dyestuff. Consequently the 
product of union between the adjuvant 
and color is attracted to the fabric being 
colored and deposited. Although acceler- 
ated dyeing occurs the colors do not 
penetrate and are usually surface de- 
posits. 

Attempts have been made to utilize the 
tendency of “cationics” to affix them- 
selves onto fibers to produce color lakes 
and “resist” yarns. The results have not 
been particularly successful. Wool color 
can be applied to cellulosic fibers mor- 
danted with “cationics”, but the shade 
produced have been too light and trans- 
itory to be of economic importance. It is 
claimed that nylon yarns may be mor- 
danted with certain types of cationic 
surface active compounds and suksequent- 
ly dyed full shades with direct colors. 
Although such allegations are of doubt- 
ful validity at the present stage of the 
evolution of surface active compounds, 
there is no sound reason to believe that 
such mordanting may not eventually be 
successful. 

The means by which anionic surface 
active compounds act as dye auxiliaries 
is still 


a controversial matter among 


scientists and it is probable that a num- 
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ber of factors contribute to their useful- 
ness. 


It is often assumed that the dye dis- 
persing and deflocculating properties of 
the “anionics” constitute their chief func- 
tion in dyeing. It is probable that these 
factors are a secondary importance par- 
ticularly when used with direct colors. 
It has been rather conclusively proved 
that the ability of the auxiliary to wet 
out and penetrate yarns and fibers is a 
factor of much greater significance. 


Many dyestuffs produce in solution 
colloidal particles. These are usually 
anionic and although they tend to repel 
anionic compounds are often coated in a 
thin sheathe of an anionic surface active 
compound. This orientation tends to 
accentuate their anionicity and hold them 
off from fabrics. As a result dyeing is 
retarded. 


The dye dispersing and deflocculating 
properties of anionic surface active com- 
pounds, their wetting and penetrating 
ability and the tendency of such com- 
pounds to align themselves about dye 
colloids constitute factors of importance 
in inducing level color shades in dyeing. 


An additional factor of importance in 
the dyeing operation is the maintenance 
of a clean bath. Fabrics often reach the 
dyebath containing a modicum of oil, 
grease, soap and other impurities (rem- 
nants from the scouring operation). These 
tend to vitiate a dyeing operation, es- 
pecially in the presence of lime and 
magnesium salts, by agglomerating and 
collecting on fabrics as a scum or as 
spots. Excess color also frequently col- 
lects on materials during dyeing. The 
formation of such matter can be prevent- 
ed by the presence of a suitable dye 
auxiliary in the dye bath. 


FINISHING 


Surface active compounds find applica- 
tion in most finishing operations. They 
are used as softening, dispersing, emulsi- 
fying and as precursors of some desired 
compound. Certain members also pos- 
sess antiseptic and moth-proofing proper- 
ties. 


SOFTENING AGENTS 


Two general types of softening agents 
exist, namely, those of an anionic and 
those of a cationic nature. Satisfactory 
agents are produced by securing a proper 
balance between a suitable hydrophote 
usually an  octa-decy! radical and a 
hydrophile with the effect of the former 
predominating. 


The types of handle produced on tex- 
tiles and the general characteristics of the 
two types of softening agents are radical- 
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ly different. This difference results fro, 
the nature of the electrical charge presy 
on the hydrophile. 


sf 


Most textiles are anionic and cong 
quently attract cationic softening ager 
from solution. These may be affix 
onto the fibers and exhausted from soh.ff 
tion. The actual orientation is pr 
ably very different from that secur 
with an anionic softener. It has beg 
pretty well established that the hydn§ 
phobe of an anionic softening agent e. 
cases yarn filaments with the hydrophilx 
protruding from the sheaths and awy 
from the fabric. Just what configuratic, 
a “cationic” acquires is still a matter ¢/ 
speculation. It has been stated that tk 
touch of a yarn softened with a cation 
softening agent is due to an extern 
hydrophobic sheath with the hydrophils 
affixed within the fibers. 


This difference in charge has assume 
importance in methods of finishing 
Cationic softening agents are exhausted 
from very dilute solutions in much tk 
same way as dyestuffs. Consequently 
this class of softening agents are ofte: 
applied in the last rinse bath after dyeing 
The union between a cationic softening 
agents and a textile is often durable ani 
it may even survive repeated laundering: 


No such fixation is secured with anionic 
auxiliaries. The softener is usually ap 
plied from fairly ocncentrated solution 
and its effect is but transient. It is more 
or less completely removed from a fabric 
during the first washing. 


The better types of cationic auxiliaries 
are much more effective softening agents 


than the anionic, producing effects tha | 


cannot be even approximated by th 
latter. 


Many “cationics” tend to yellow whites, 
particularly bleached white and impait 
the fastness of certain colors to light 
There are, however, many members 0 
this family comparatively free from thes 
adverse characteristics and nearly as fre 
in inducing color changes on textiles # 
the “anionics”. 

The cationic auxiliaries are not good 
plasticizing agents and not suitable for 
use with many anionic sizes and auxil 
iaries. The cationic agent reacts with 
negatively charged bodies often produc: 
ing insoluble scums and spots. Residual 
soaps and oils present on rayons ie 
sionally form precipitates with the “@ 
tionics”. 

This characteristic has been utilized 
in producing dulling effects on ray0? 
This is secured by alternately 
exposing rayon materials to sulfated 
fatty alcohol and certain cationic surface 
active compound solutions. 


fabrics. 
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Anionic softening agents usually con- 
gitute the plasticizing agents for textile 
P tnishes. They are compatible with most 
fnishing agents and usually aid in in- 
ducing proper wetting and exhaustion. 

DISPERSIONS 

Dispersions are assuming 
importance in textile finishing operations. 

Such dispersions are employed in the 
dulling of rayon fabrics and as a means 
of imparting desirable finishing effects. 
| These effects are often permanent to 
laundering and dry cleaning. 

Dispersions are usually prepared by 
suspending colloids or finely ground 
pigment particles in a solution contain- 
ing a surface active compound. The 
latter tends to accumulate at the colloid- 
solution interface and orient itself about 
the finely ground particles, the hydro- 
phobic portion of the suspending agent 
enveloping the colloid;—the hydrophile 
either attaching itself to free ionic groups 
within the particles or pointing away 
from the colloid and toward the water 
phase. 

Two types of surface active dispersing 
agents exist—anionic and cationic. Non- 
ionic dispersants likewise exist but they 
have not yet received much industrial 
application in the textile industry. A 
good dispersing agent, like an emulsifying 
agent, requires in the molecule a hydro- 
phobic-hydrophilic balance with the for- 
mer predominating. The hydrophilic 
properties should be just sufficient to 
carry the attached hydrophobe. 

Many particles and colloids used in 
textile finishing are ionic and in conse- 
quence tend to attract or repel surface 
active compounds depending upon 
whether the dispersant bears an unlike 
or like charge. Thus zinc oxide which 
is cationic is inclined to require a cationic 
dispersing agent to produce a homogene- 
ous dispersion. Conversly silica or silicon 
dioxide, which is anionic, requires an 
agent of like charge. 

Actually the type of dispersant is often 
of lesser importance than the hydrophobic- 
hydrophilic balance within the molecule 
of the dispersing agents. 

The free electrical charge within the 
colloid may be neutralized or even re- 
versed by a dispersing agent. Rubber 
colloids are ordinarily anionic. Such 
colloids can be dispersed by either ca- 
tionic or anionic surface active com- 
Pounds. In the preparation of such 
emulsions the latex particles acquire the 
ionic characteristic of the dispersing 
agent. Thus the rubber colloids in a 
latex produced with a quaternary am- 


increasing 


monium compound are cationic and 
anionic when prepared with soaps. 
Most textiles are anionic. As a con- 


sequence cationic pigments and colloids 
are “exhausted” from dispersions by tex- 
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tiles. Conversely, but little matter is 
removed from an anionic suspension. 

This rule receives numerous applica- 
tions in textile processing, though many 
factors are involved in its successful ap- 
plication. The development of modern 
dulling, resin, latex and even “water- 
proof” finishes are partially dependent on 
the ingenious adaptation of this law. 

The past few years have witnessed the 
development of a number of heat unstable 
cationic surface active compounds. These 
are adsorbed from aqueous, and in some 
cases solvent solutions, by textile prod- 
ucts and affixed on and within its sub- 
stance by baking. The most publicized 
of such compounds are the waterproofing 
agents of the Velan and Zelan types. A 
number of new cationic types of water- 
repellent were developed by the Germans 
in the closing days of the war, but little 
is known of their properties and chem- 
ical compositions. These compounds are 
alleged to be superior to Velan and 
simple to apply, no baking of the treated 
fibers being required to produce results. 
One such compound is reputed to be a 
betaine, another an ethene amine con- 
densate. Details regarding the nature of 
these repellents can be expected shortly. 

It is interesting that chemists and scien- 
tists have to date confined their studies 
almost solely to the hydrophilic portion 
of surface active compounds. The an- 
ionic moiety of the compounds has been 
carefully studied and the available radi- 
cals for attachment to the hydrophobe 
has been apparently exhausted. It would 
appear that from that knowledge already 
in our possession no important changes 
in the post-war types of anionic auxiliar- 
ies can be expected. This can be mate- 
rially altered when new hydrophobes are 
evolved. 


The non-ionic types of surface active 
compounds are being rapidly expanded 
and agents of greater efficiency and ver- 
satility can be expected. 

It is the cationic surface active com- 
pounds that will probably occupy the 
greatest attention of surface active chem- 
ists. These possess inherent properties 
from which should be synthesized dye 
mordants, durable textile finishes, durable 
water-proofing agents and possibly even 
durable fire retardants. Textiles may be 
expected to be rendered durably 
“proofed” against moth ravages and mil- 
dew infestations by “advanced cationic” 
finishes. 


Your 


RED CROSS 


must carry on! 
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MEETING, SOUTHEASTERN 
SECTION 
HE Southeastern Section will hold 
Rae first meeting of the year at the 
Ralston Hotel in Columbus, Georgia, 
April 20. 

M. T. Barnhill will talk on “How Dif- 
ferent Types of Dyestuffs Affect the Rate 
of Deterioration of Cloth Exposed to 
Weathering.” Paul K. McKenney will 
speak on “You and Your Job.” Both 
men are widely known in the textile 
industry in the Southeast. Mr. Barnhill 
is superintendent of dyeing at Avondale 
Mills in Sylacauga, Alabama. Mr. Mc- 
Kenney is president of Swift Manufac- 
turing Company in Columbus, Georgia. 

mt t= 
STUDENT SECTION, NORTH 
CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE 

N January, the recently re-activated 

Student Chapter at North Carolina 
State College elected the following of- 
ficers: 

Chairman, WHorace Penn; Secretary, 
Elizabeth Frazier; Treasurer, David Fuchs. 

The purpose of this organization is to 
bring to the students the practical and 
workable ideas of industry. From this, 
with his theoretical background, he may 
devise other worth-while thoughts or 
ideas. 

The student chapter has had some of 
the outstanding men of the textile indus- 
try as its speakers. 

On March 1, Ben Verity, Technical 
Advisor, Carbic Color and Chemical Co. 
spoke on “Indigosol Dyes.” He has had 
practical knowledge of dyeing processes 
at American Chemical Co. and Dominion 
Textile Co. Print Works, Canada. Sam- 
ples of Indigosol dyed skeins and piece 
goods were shown. 

On March 3, Charles B. Ordway, Tech- 
nical Advisor, American Aniline Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Charlotte, lectured on “Evalu- 
ation of Textile Auxiliaries” in the morn- 
ing and on “Preparation and Processing 
of Synthetic and Blended Fabric” during 
the afternoon session. He has an excel- 
lent background for his work having had 
plant and technical experience in dye- 
ing and finishing and taught at Auburn 
for several years. 

On March 4, Adrian Stuart, a 1945 
graduate of N. C. State College, em- 
ployed by Dan River and Riverside Mills 
as Chemist discussed the set-up and op- 
eration of the dyeing and finishing ma- 
chinery at Dan River. 

The last lecture was given by Reid 
Tull, Salesman, Arnold Hoffman Co., Inc., 
Charlotte, a 1933 graduate of N. C. 
State College whe explained the uses of 
wetting agents, synthetic detergents and 
water-proofing agents. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Elizabeth J. Frazier, Secretary. 
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SCOPE 
HIS method of testing covers the test- 
ing procedure for determining the re- 
sistance to fading of dyed cellulose ace- 
tate rayon when exposed to atmospheric 
fumes. 



















































TEST SPECIMENS 

Each test specimen shall measure at leasi 
214 x 4 inches. No test specimen shall 
be brought in direct contact with a hot 
metallic surface. If pressing is necessary 
to remove wrinkles, the specimens shall 
be ironed between two layers of closely 
woven cotton cloth or pressed out with a 


steam press.’ 
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EVALUATION OF FASTNESS TO ATMOSPHERIC 
FUMES OF DYED CELLULOSE ACETATE RAYON 


New Tentative Method 


(A) For fastness to fume fading in gen 


(B) 


eral storage: 
A specimen of the original fabric 


shall be used. 


For fastness to fume fading after 
dry cleaning:* 

One specimen shall be immersed in 
cold Stoddard Solvent for ten min- 
utes, squeezed, and allowed to dry 
in the air. One specimen shall be 
immersed in cold perchoroethylene 
for ten minutes, squeezed and al- 
lowed to dry in the air. If desired, 
either carbon tetrachloride or tri- 
chloroethylene may be substituted 
for perchloroethylene. 





<Figure 1 
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Note: A sample after dry Cleaning 
and before fume testing 
shall be retained to com 
pare with the tested sample 

(C) For fastness to fume fading after f 
washing:* 

Unless a specific wash test is speci. 

fied, the test specimen shall be 

washed in a soap solution (contaip. 

ing 5 grams of eighty-eight (88) 

per cent, neutral soda soap per liter 

of water of approximately zero 

hardness) for ten minutes at 100° B, 

rinsed in warm water and allowed 

to dry in the air. 

Note: A sample after washing and 
before fume testing shall be 
retained to compare with the 
tested sample. 


APPARATUS 


Any equipment in which the test sam 
ples can be exposed to air which has 
passed through the flame of a lighted 
gas burner will serve satisfactorily. Equip 
ment of this type has been used for sev- 
eral years ty the various testing labora 


v Figure 2 
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tories.” A typical installation for small- 


swale testing is shown in Figure 1 and 2. 
The gas chamber is made of galvanized 
iron with a glass window in the door, and 
a thermometer inserted through a hole in 
the ceiling. The gases, from a lighted 
Meker burner (Figure 1) enter the cham- 
ber at the right side, are deflected by 
baffle plates AA and are kept in circula- 
tion by means of a fan driven by a small 
electric motor. In Figure 2 the samples 
(0 be tested are shown suspended from 
metal rods. 

The United States Testing Company. 
Hoboken, New Jersey, in cooperation with 
the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists have developed a 
aew type of gas-fading apparatus (See 
Figure 3) which is suitable for large-scale 
esting. The unit collects the fumes from 
a safety-type Electrolux burner which is 
located in a lower chamber, as shown in 
Figure 5. In order to assure uniform 
fading of the test specimens, which are 
suspended as in Figure 4, the arms on 
which the samples are hung are revolved 
at the rate of two turns per minute by a 
motor drive, thus insuring that all samples 
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<— Figure 3 


are exposed under identical controlled con- 
ditions. Since this test apparatus has been 
primarily designed for more accurate con- 
trol work, it is recommended that the 
temperature should be so adjusted as to 
complete one test in 7-16 hours. 


PROCEDURE 


Samples of the specimens each meas- 
uring approximately 214 x 4 inches shall 
be suspended freely in the chamber to- 
gether with the “Control Sample No. 1”. 
The gas* burner shall be lighted, and the 
flame adjusted so that the temperature in 
th chamber does not exceed 140° F.° The 
samples shall remain in the chamber until 
the “Control Sample No. 1° shows a 
change of shade corresponding with that 
of the “Standard of Fading”, when com- 
pared in daylight ranging from average 
daylight to slightly bluish north sky light 
or equivalent artificial light. Any samples 
which show no fading shall be suspended 
again in the chamber along with a fresh 
control sample and the test shall be con- 
tinued until the control sample shows a 
change of shade corresponding with that 
of the “Standard of Fading.” 
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? Figure 4 





This procedure shall be repeated as 
often as is necessary or desired, to dis- 
close the number of exposure periods 
necessary to produce an appreciable altera- 
tion of shade. After each exposure period 
the samples shall be removed from the 
chamter and immediately compared witb 
the respective unexposed portions of the 
specimens. 


CLASSIFICATION 

A sample which, when subjected to one 
exposure period shows an appreciable 
alteration in shade, shall be considered to 
“0” degree fastness to atmospheric 
gases. Samples which, when subjected to 
more than one exposure period show an 
appreciable alteration of shade, shall be 
considered to have a number of degrees 


have 
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Proceedin 





of fastness to atmospheric fading equal to 
one less than the number of exposure 
periods to which they have been subjected. 
Note: Appreciable alteration in shade 
shall be understood to mean a 
change which is immediately 
noticeable in comparing the tested 
corresponding 
In making 


specimen with a 
sample of the original. 
the comparison, the specimens shall 
be viewed by looking squarely at 
the surfaces rather than at an an- 
gle. 


REPORTING 


Samples which are rated as “one 
degree of fastness” shall be considered to 
have good resistance to atmospheric fad- 
ing. Samples which are rated as “two 
degrees of fastness” shall be considered to 
have very good resistance to atmospheric 
fading. Samples which are rated as 
“three or more degrees of fastness’” shall 
be considered of superior resistance to at- 
mospheric fading. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 


1. Heat by Iron 
When an acetate fabric has been ironed 
with an iron which is hot enough to 
remove all wrinkles, there is danger of 
sealing the surface of the fabric which 
would increase the resistance to gas 
fading. This technique is not con- 
ducive to accurate test results. 

2. Dry Cleaning and Washing Test 
Specimens 
All the inhibitors available at present 
are soluble to some extent in water and 
therefore tend to be removed by wash- 
ing. These inhibitors are in general 
not soluble in the ordinary dry clean- 
ing solvents, and fabrics treated with 
suitable inhibitors should withstand 
several dry cleanings without losing 
their resistance to gas fading (if the dry 
cleaning operation does not include 
spotting or sponging with water.) The 
inhibitors tend to lose their efficiency 
if the fabrics come into frequent con- 
tact with perspiration. 

3. Apparatus 
Several forms of suitable apparatus 
are illustrated in the AMERICAN 
DYESTUFF REPORTER, July 22, 
1940, pages 368 and 369. A complete 
exposure chamber of the type illus- 
trated in Figures 1 and 2 can be pur- 
chased from the Continental Tin and 
Sheer Metal Works, 145 West 24th 
Street, New York. Blueprints of scale 
drawings of the apparatus shown in 
these photographs may be purchased 
for $1.00 from Dr. Louis A. Olney, 
Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, Massa- 
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chusetts. 


. Gas 


Illuminating gas furnished by the gas 
companies in Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware has 
been used in this work, including both 
natural and manufactured gas. The 
results were essentially the same in all 
cases. Any gas burner may be em- 
ployed, and either a luminous (yel- 
low) or a blue-green flame is suitable, 
though the latter is to be preferred 
in order to avoid formation of soot. 
A wire screen placed above the flame 
at a distance which causes it to be 
heated somewhere Letween a red and 
a white heat will increase the per- 
centage of oxides of nitrogen (the 
color-destroying gases) produced by the 
burning gas, and will thereby acceler- 
ate the fading of the samples. Brass, 
iron, monel metal and stainless steel 
screens give practically the same re- 
sults. 


. Temperature for Testing 


Other things being equal, the rate of 
fading of the samples will vary ac- 
cording to the temperature in the ex- 
posure chamber, which in turn de- 
pends on the amount of gas consumed 
in a given period. Exposure for 8 
hours to 12 hours at 140° F. may 
cause as much color destruction as 
exposure for 96 hours at 70°-80° F. 
Aside from this, the temperature may 
vary somewhat in different parts of 
the exposure chamber from time to 
time. It is also recommended that 
a motor-driven fan be installed in the 
exposure chamber to keep the fumes 
well distributed, or better still, that 
the sample holder be rotated in the 
exposure chamber. 


- “Control Sample No. 1” 


Pieces of “control sample No. 1”, dyed 
with 1.0% Celanthrene Brilliant Blue 
FFS, were hung up in the air in three 
separate places in South Jersey for six 
months. It was assumed that the air 
in these places contained an average 
content of oxides of nitrogen. At the 
end of the exposure period the three 
samples were assembled and compared 
with the original shade. All had 
changed about equally, being decided- 
ly duller and redder than the original. 
This faded shade was next matched 
accurately with vat dyes on cellulose 
acetate satin. This constitutes the 
“Standard of Fading”, which is per- 
manent (*y contrast with the pieces 
of “control sample No. 1”, which 
would continue to change shade if left 
exposed to the air), and serves as a 
measuring stick to indicate when 
trol sample No. 1” in the exposure 


“con- 
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chamber has had a gas treatment equiy 
alent to six months of actual exposure 
to average air. 

Caution: “Control sample No. 1”, by. 
ing sensitive to atmospheric gases 
should be kept in a closed container 
and protected from strong light when 
not in use. 

A sealed unit of “control No. 1” com. 
prising 20 yards of ribbon 214 inches 
wide, along with a sample of the 
“standard of fading” may be obtained 
for $2.00 from H. C. Chapin, Sec, 
A.A.T.C.C., Lowell Textile Institute, 
Lowell, Massachusetts. 
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THE EFFECT OF CHLORINE RETENTION 


N speaking to you tonight, I feel like 

the fellow who was asked when he left 
the church after the wedding ceremony, 
how he liked married life and what ad- 
vice he could give to his fellowman. I 
am still on a blissful honeymoon with 
this new gadget that tells us what chlor- 
ine does to fabrics, particularly rayons. 
The man who really should be up here 
talking to you is Dr. Epelberg of Cluett, 
Peabody. He has far more experience 
with this machine than I, since it was 
developed in the laboratory of Cluett, 
Peabody & Company, who with their 
customary thoroughness in getting to the 
bottom of things wanted to find out in 
what way cellulose was affected by acids 
and alkalies and for lack of instruments 
to tell them this, developed their own. 
When they found that it was also suit- 
able for determining the effect chlorine 
has on rayon they were kind enough to 
show us this machine and let us have 
the blueprint of it. We turned this blue- 
print over to Alfred Suter, who as you 
know, builds many different testing ma- 
chines and he constructed two of these 
new testing instruments for us, one to 
tun on A-C current and one to run on 
D-C. In the future, the instrument will 
be built so as to run on either A-C or 
D-C current. 

At this point, I would like to review 
briefly the reason for our interest in test- 
ing the effects of chlorine on rayon. As 
many of you know from experience when 
tayon shirts came on the market a few 
years ago, they were at first found rather 
unsatisfactory kecause of shrinkage which 
tan as high as 10 and 12 per cent. This 
led to customer complaints in stores in 
spite of the increasing shortage of shirts 
and when shirt manufacturers began to 
look for fabrics with lower shrinkages, 
we, ourselves, in the “Crown” Tested 
Department of the American Viscose Cor- 
poration found it necessary to change our 
requirement for Green Light fabrics to a 
maximum residual shrinkage of 3 per 
cent and in the case of fitted shirts to 1 
Per cent. In order to obtain these low 
shrinkages the fabrics had to be treated 
with either urea formaldehyde or mela- 
mine formaldehyde resins for stabilization 
since no other then 


stabilizers were 


* 
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ON RAYON FABRICS* 


WALTER STUMP 


Crown Tested Dept., American Viscose Corp. 


available. Now the trouble started. 
When white shirts made from such fab- 
rics were sent to the laundry, or even 
when they were laundered at home in 
soap liquors containing javelle water or 
other types of chlorine bleaches, some of 
the chlorine was retained by the resir. 
in all cases where too much chlorine was 
used, where the rinsing was not efficient 
and where no antichlor was given. We 
found that, unfortunately, not all laun- 
dries were willing to use antichlor. White 
shirts which held a residue of chlorine 
turned yellow when they were pressed 
with a high degree of heat and after a 
few more launderings under the same 
conditions they simply disintegrated. It 
would have been easy to avoid this if 
rayon shirts could have been washed by 
the usual silk or rayon formula which 


Walter Stump of 
American Viscose 
Corporations 
“Crown” Tested 
Department, exam- 
ines a strip of fab- 
ric just removed 
from the testing 
machine, to deter- 
mine the extent of 
chlorine damage. 
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does not call for chlorine in the wash 
liquor but rayon shirts cannot be iden- 
tified easily enough when the wash is 
sorted out and we readily admit that we 
cannot consider this the fault of the 
laundry. We defy any one of you ex- 
perts to go into a laundry and sort a 
mountain of shirts that are dirty and 
crumpled and to tell us which one is 
cotton and which is rayon. We hope, 
however, to achieve this soon with the 
right kind of labelling. 

I want to point out also that resins 
are not the only chlorine retentive finish- 
ing materials. Some of the cation-active 
softeners, most of which are permanent, 
have a tendency to retain chlorine. 

We have definite proof that if a rayon 
shirt is starched, the starch will retain 
chlorine in the laundering 


subsequent 











wherever it is not completely eliminated. 
Weak spots develop in the shirt and cause 
holes which puzzle the owner of the 
shirt as well as the laundry and usually 
lead to a complaint that there was a 
fault in the fabric. 

When we found it necessary to keep a 
watchful eye on chlorine retention of 
rayon fabrics we looked around to find 
the best possible method. We found that 
the potassium iodide starch test either 
with the solution or with test papers was 
he most commonly used method but we 
soon found that it is not very satisfac- 
tory since it merely indicates the pres- 
ence of chlorine in a fabric but does 
aot give any indication as to the amount 
of chlorine and the damaging effect it 
may have on the fiber. Then on one of 
our visits to the Cluett, Peabody labora- 
tory we were introduced to this instru- 
ment by Dr. Epelberg who demonstrated 
it to us. We were immediately con- 
vinced that it was the right medium for 
determining the effects of chlorine on 
rayon fabrics. 

The test is actually a very simple one 
but like all tests made with scientific pre- 
cision it takes longer than one in which 
you merely drop a solution on a piece 
of fabric or hold a test paper to it. 

The procedure is as follows: We take 
one liter of water which is heated to 
140° F. and add to it 25 cc. of a solu- 
tion containing 5 per cent available chlor- 
ine. Into this we immerse the fabric 
which is to be tested as well as a control 
sample which we know to be non-chlorine 
retentive. We leave the fabric immersed 
for 10 minutes maintaining the tempera- 
ture at 140° F. After 10 minutes we re- 
move the samples and rinse them well in 
warm water. We now continue to rinse 
in fresh water until the water as well as 
the control sample show no signs of 
chlorine when tested with starch iodide 
indicator. This means that either all the 
chlorine has been rinsed out of the fabric 
or that it remains insoluble in the fabric. 

The rinsed sample is squeezed in a 
towel or whizzed in order to remove the 
excess water, and is ironed until dry. We 
then prepare strips in order to make 
tensile strength tests by the raveled strip 
method. We place these strips for 30 
seconds into the slot on top of the in- 
strument and place a metal block on it 
so that it is pressed down between two 
hot metal platens. These have previously 
been heated to 400° F. and this tempera- 
ture is automatically maintained. 

Chlorine damage is shown immediately 
by the degree of scorch present on the 
fabric after the 30-second heating period. 
This scorch ranges all the way from a 
faint yellow to a deep brown. 

The strips are then broken on the ten- 
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sile strength tester and since we know 
the original strength of the fabric we 
can now determine the exact percentage 
of loss of tensile strength. 

This test using 25 cc. of the 5 per 
cent chlorine solution is an accelerated 
test. If we want to duplicate the laundry 
procedure we would use 2 cc. of the 5 
per cent chlorine solution which would 
duplicate an actual wash formula con- 
taining 0.01 per cent or 100 p.p.m. avail- 
able chlorine. I must point out, how- 
ever, that while this laundry formula is 
one recommended by the National Laund- 
ering Association it is, unfortunately, not 
strictly adhered to by all laundries. We 
have found that many of them operate 
much in the fashion of the old style dyer 
and finisher who when he prepared his 
dye liquor or finish bath would take a 
bowl of this or that and just throw it 
in for good measure. We have found 
only a few of the highest type laundries 
to use any kind of control over the 
amounts of chlorine which they are using. 

This, briefly, is the test procedure 
which American Viscose Corporation is 
currently using to determine chlorine re- 
tention and its effects on rayon fabrics. 
As I said in the keginning we are still in 
the honeymoon stage with this fascinating 
gadget but we hope that very soon we 
will have more data available than I was 
able to give you tonight and any of you 
who are interested will always be welcome 
at our offices or laboratory whenever you 
want to obtain such additional data, or 
to see the machine in actual operation. 
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Braunfels, Texas. Sponsors: H. E. Knox, 
S. I. Parker. 

John T. Hand—Mfg. Chemist, U. S. Fio- 
ishing Co., Providence, R. I. Sponsors: 
W. H. Cady, G. F. Walz. 

Harold H. Hayes — Owner, Hayes Lace 
Works, West Warwick, R. I. Sponsors: 
G. M. LaBerge, E. K. Bush. 

Ernest V. Helms—Lab. Tech., Geigy Co, 
Charlotte, N. C. Sponsors: J. B. Neely, 
F. E. Sprock. 


Dan H. Henderson—Assist. Dyer, River- 
side & Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc., 
Danville, Va. Sponsors: I. S. Hurd, D. 
E. York. 


Sponsors: C. A. Seibert, 





CALENDAR 
OF COMING EVENTS 


NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND SECTION: 
Meeting: May 17. 
Outing: June 7 


RHODE ISLAND SECTION: 
Meeting: April 26. 
(Providence Engineering Society Hall, 1% 
Angell Street, Providence, R. I.) 
PHILADELPHIA SECTION: 
Meetings: April 12, May 24. 


NEW YORK SECTION: 
Meeting: May 3. 
(Downtown Athletic 
New York City.) 
MID-WEST SECTION: 
Meeting: May 4. 
(Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis.) 
Outing: June 22 
(Lake Lawn, Delavan, Wis.) 
SOUTH CENTRAL SECTION: 
Meeting: April 13 


SOUTHEASTERN SECTION 


Meeting: April 20. 
(Ralston Hotel, Columbus, Ga.) 


Club, 19 West & 


NATIONAL CONVENTION: 
Silver Jubilee Convention: December 12 i 
and 14. 


(Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass.) 
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ABSTRACTS FROM CONTEMPORARY JOURNALS 





ZEIN FIBERS—PREPARATION BY WET 
SPINNING 

C. B. Croston, C. D. Evans, and A. K. 
Smith, Industrial and Engineering Chem- 
istry, page 1194, Vol. 37, No. 12, Decem- 
ber, 1945. 

This investigation was directed toward 
the development of a practical process for 
making zein fibers by a wet spinning 
method and toward evaluation of the 
fibers. 

High viscosity zein solutions of 13 to 
16,5 per cent concentration are required 
for spinning fibers. An aqueous alkaline 
dispersion developed. Dispersions 
of high viscosity were prepared by using 
“(a) an initially high zein concentration, 
(b) a dispersion of low concentration and 
low viscosity with aging, and (c) de- 
naturing or gelling agents, such as urea or 
alcohol, or surface denaturation induced 
by air bubbles which were stirred into 
the dispersion.” Formulas are given 
for the preparation of satisfactory spin- 
ning dispersions. The most frequently 
used dispersion was prepared with the 
following (per cent by weight): 13.0 per 
cent commercial zein, 68 per cent water, 
17.0 per cent 0.4 N NaOH, 0.5 percent 
formaldehyde urea 1.5 per cent, aging 
time 72 hours. 

Photographs are shown of the apparatus 
used for spinning the fibers and the 
equipment for continuous stretching and 
drying of the fibers. The equipment 
differs from that used for spinning viscose 
rayon only in details of construction and 


was 


arrangement. The process for spinning is 
described as follows: “The zein dis- 
persions were forced by air pressure, 


which could be controlled within a range 
of 0-200 pounds per square inch, through 
the metering pump, candle filter, and 
spinnerette, and into the acid coagulating 
bath. The spinnerettes were 1.5 inches 
in diameter and contained 100 to 3000 
holes, with hole diameters in the range 
0.003 to 0.006 inch. The coagulating 
bath composition most frequently used 
consisted by weight of 4.7 per cent sul- 
furic acid, 3.1 per cent acetic acid, and 
4.4 per cent zinc sulfate. The salt was 
not always necessary, and with many for- 
mulations either of the acids, in the 
Proper concentration, gave satisfactory 
results. When the spinning formulations 
resulted in tacky fibers, the salt of the 
coagulating bath hardened the surface 
of the fibers and prevented them from 
plastering.” 

After and gathering the 
fibers into a tow they are given a mild 
tormaldehyde treatment before stretching. 
This treatment has been designated “pre- 
cure’, This was found to be necessary 


coagulation 
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the fibers could be effectively 
stretched. The extent of the precure 
greatly influenced the character of the 
fibers. Stretching was done in a tank of 
water between two large reels driven at 
The tow was dried in a 


before 


variable speeds. 
variable-velocity air stream maintained at 
about 65°C. The fiber was pulled from 
the dryer by an aluminum wind-up bob- 
bin. The results of variations in the 
precure treatment are given. 

Fibers have been produced which are 
high in dry and wet strengths, have high 
resilience and are very flexible; fibers 
finer than 0.6 denier have been produced. 
Preliminary dyeing have 
shown that, after postcuring with strong 
formaldehyde, the fiber does not stand the 
severe acid conditions normally used in 
dyeing and processing wool. The dyeing 
properties, in general, are improved by 
acetylation. 


DYESTUFF NOMENCLATURE 
C. L. Bird, Journal of the Society of 


Dyers and Colourists, page 321, Vol. 61, 
No. 12, December, 1945. 

A list of dyestuff manufacturers 
(British, French and Swiss) is given, fol- 
lowed by a tabulation of the commercial 
names used by these manufacturers which 
gives the class and use of each and also 
the chemical constitution. 

Explanatory remarks indicate that, in 
the simplest case, the commercial name 
of a dye will divide into three parts: (1) 
defining the dyeing class, (2) color of the 
dyeing, and (3) strength of the dye. The 
following example is given: 

(1) (2) (3) 

Naphthalene / Orange G / 125 

This is interpreted as follows: (1) in- 
dicates it is an acid wool dye, most prob- 
ably of an azo structure; (2) defines the 
color imparted to wool; (3) indicates it 
is stronger than the standard (taken as 
100). Letters following the color name 
are used as follows: B-bluish, G-yellow- 
ish and R-reddish. 

A more complex case is illustrated by 
the following: 

(1) (2) (3) 

Caledon Paper / Gold Orange G 

(4) (5) 
S / Powder Fine 

This is interpreted as follows: (1) in- 
dicates that this is a member of a vat 
series of recognized high fastness to light 
and washing and that it is an anthra- 
quinoid compound; (2) shows that it is 
standardized for the paper industry; (3) 
indicates the color; (4) indicates standard 
strength; (5) indicates physical condition. 

There is also an alphabetical summary 
which gives the significance of brand let- 
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ters which may be appended to the com- 
mercial names of dyestuffs. 


THE COLOURING OF PLASTICS 
C. R. M. Oehlcke, Journal of the So- 


ciety of Dyers and Colourists, page 306, 
Vol. 61, No. 12, December, 1945. 

There are four ways in which plastics 
can ke colored: (1) dyeing on the surface, 
(2) lacquering on the surface, (3) using 
soluble dyestuffs (water- or solvent-solu- 
ble), and (4) using organic or inorganic 
pigments. Methods 3 and 4 are the prin- 
ciple ones for The 
more modern plastics are best colored 
with insoluble lakes or pigments. Most 
lakes of acid dyes possess good solvent 
fastness but poor light fastness, hence 
pigment dyestuffs are more in demand. 
Yellow, orange, scarlet, red, blue and 
green shades are fairly satisfactory but 
not many possess the highest fastness in 
pale tints. Violet and reddish blue 
shades are less satisfactory. Brown shades 
are difficult and best results are obtained 
with mixtures. Mixtures of pigments for 
browns usually change tone with concen- 
tration, but this can be corrected by 
blending acid dyes, pigments, etc. during 
manufacture. 

Water-soluble acid, basic and direct 
dyes can be used for coloring casein 
plastics. Pigments can be used but are 
not necessary except where high light- 
fastness is demanded. Dyestuffs must be 
of good solubility and fast to heat and 
formaldehyde. A list of suitable acid and 
direct dyes is given. 

Phenol-formaldehyde resins are usual- 
ly furnished by the manufacture in a 
colored state. The color (soluble or pig- 
ment) is blended with the ground resin. 
A list of suitable acid and basic dyes, 
inorganic and organic pigments is given. 

Cast resins of the phenol-formaldehyde 
type may be colored by many dyestuffs of 
all types providing the fastness to light 
is satisfactory. Best fastness is generally 
obtained with dyestuffs of the anthra- 
quinone and pigment types. A list of 
suitable dyestuffs is given. 

Urea resins make high demands on the 
fastness to light of colors. Pigment 
colors are mostly used, a listing of suit- 


coloring. plastics. 


atle ones being given. 

Cellulose acetate and cellulose nitrate 
plastic materials be colored with 
solvent soluble and pigments. 
Heat fastness is the chief processing re- 
quirement. The types of coloring mate- 
rials which are suitable are indicated. 

Pigment colors which are used for rub- 
ber are, in general, best for polyvinyl 
Suitable pigments are 


may 
solors 


chloride plastics. 
indicated. 
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Pigments soluble in hydrocarbons can 
be used for coloring polystyrene. Emul- 
sions are best colored with pigments in 
dispersed form. 

Pigment colors should be preferably 
used in coloring polymethacrylate and 
polyethylene plastics. 

A fairly complete discussion of fast- 
ness requirements of coloring materials 
for plastics is given. 


THE DYEING OF COTTON WITH 
MINERAL KHAKI 


Part Vil—The Fungicidal and Bacterial Effi- 
ciencies of Cotton Yarns Treated by Various 
Mineral Khaki Processes 


E. Race, F. M. Rowe and J. B. Speak- 
man, Journal of the Society of Dyers and 
Colourists, page 310, Vol. 61, No. 12, 
December, 1945. 

This is a report of a comprehensive 
investigation of the fungicidal and _ bac- 
terial efficiencies of yarns processed with 
various chrome-iron pigments. Other 
conditions equal, there are three factors 
which might influence the moldproofing 
efficiency: (1) total chromium and iron 
contents of the yarn, (2) alkali-soluble 
chromium content of the yarn, and (3) 
the state of the chromium (whether 
hexavalent or trivalent) deposited on the 
yarn. Yarns were treated with seven 
types of chromium-iron pigments, de- 
veloped either with potassium chromate 
or with alkali, in which each factor was 
varied in turn. 

Methods of test used were as follows: 

(1) a deep burial test in which the 
samples of yarn were buried ver- 
tically in a moist horse dung-soil 
mixture at 30°C. 

(2) a shallow burial test in which the 
samples of yarn were buried hori- 
zontally between two 14 inch lay- 
ers of moist horse dung, prepared 
free from undigested or partially 
digested vegetable matter, in Petri 
dishes stored in a thermostatically- 
controlled incubator at 30°C. 

(3) a test in which the samples of yarn 
were placed on the surface of horse 
dung prepared as in (2), in Petri 
dishes stored at 30°C. 

(4) a test in which yarn, inoculated 
with horse dung, was incubated 
with free access of air. 

a. on Berkefeld Filter Candles, and 
b. in glass jars. 

(5) tests carried out with free access of 
air, using as inoculum a pure cul- 
ture of Metarrhizium anisoplia. 

The above tests proved that hexavalent 
chromium is the only toxic principle. 
Trivalent chromium and iron compounds 
impart a resistance, but not a toxicity, 
towards bacteria and fungi. 
produced 





Hexavalent 
by the 


chromium is only 


chromate development process and is not 
permanent but is hydrolyzed by water 
and reduced by the cellulose of the mate- 
rial and possibly by reducing products 
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of metabolism. Hence even the toxicity 
of hexavalent chromium is not permanent. 
The tests carried out also showed that 
alkali-soluble trivalent chromium plays no 
part in rotproofing cotton. 

It was confirmed that the moisture con- 
tent of material, under test in an in- 
oculum containing a mixed culture of 
bacteria and fungi, plays an important 
role in determining the type of attack. 
Hence in carrying out comparative tests 
in which a mixed culture is used the 
moisture contents of all samples should 
be maintained at the same value. 

Waterproofing yarn with wax imparts 
an added, though transient, resistance 
providing the wax does not serve as an 
additional source of nutrition. 

In discussing the methods which have 
been employed to determine the fungi- 
cidal and bactericidal efficiencies of the 
various mineral khaki processes it is 
pointed out that the tests provide a com- 
parison of the relative effectiveness of 
the various methods. Summarizing, the 
author states: “Thus, the normal method 
of carrying out the burial test, viz. by 
burying samples vertically in a com- 
paratively large amount of soil or of a 
soil-horse dung mixture, does not appear 
to be of sufficient accuracy for any quan- 
titative comparison of yarns, the fungi- 
cidal and bactericidal efficiencies of which 
are not widely different, and is liable, 
particularly in the early stages of degrada- 
tion, to give conflicting and non-repro- 
ducible results. A more accurate test is 
one in which the samples are laid hori- 
zontally between layers of prepared horse 
dung in Petri dishes at a constant tempera- 
ture. In any complete burial test in 
which the yarn is maintained with a 
moisture content >25 per cent approx., 
although it is likely that degradation is 
caused by aerobic microorganisms, de- 
gradation is confined almost wholly to 
bacterial attack, the action of cellulose- 
decomposing fungi being largely in- 
hibited. When partial access of air is 
allowed by placing the samples of yarn 
under test on the surface of the inoculum, 
unequal rates of degradation occur in the 
same sample, deterioration being great- 
est on the surface exposed to the air. If 
complete access of air is allowed and 
horse dung is used as inoculum, attack by 
a variety of bacteria and fungi results, 
although it must be borne in mind that 
there is the possibility of chemical re- 
action between the constituents of the 
inoculum and the pigment on the yarn; 
e.g. in the case of a yarn, the pigment 
on which contains hexavalent chromium, 
the latter is reduced during the test by 
reducing matter in the horse dung at a 
greater rate than would occur under 
service or storage conditions. 

“It is difficult to adapt as a quantita- 
tive method of evaluating fungicidal 
efficiency the method which uses a lab- 
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oratory culture of mixed fungi, since the 
genus of fungi which flourishes on the 
material is either fortuitous or is de 
pendent upon the nature of the Proofing 
agent applied to the cotton. Further, 
when a pure culture technique which 
denies the culture all external nutrition 
is applied, it is impossible to carry oy 
comparative evaluations of the various 
chrome-iron processes because, in every 
case, fungal growth is exceedingly slight 
and degradation of the cellulose negligi. 
ble. In attempting a comparison of the 
fungicidal efficiencies of mouldproofs 
which do not differ widely in their 
efficacy, therefore, it is necessary (a) to 
employ as inoculum a single organism, 
and (b) to provide a slight amount of 
nutrient medium.” 

Ic is further pointed out that the tech. 
nique applied to any particular material 
should be carefully chosen and should 
take into account the end use of the 
material. It is still further pointed out 
that laboratory accelerated mildew tests 
do not take into consideration the re 
sistance of the proofing agent to leach- 
ing, photochemical action and_ other 
weathering agencies which might affect 
the agent or the material and the final 
test in evaluation is the performance of 
the material in use. 


THE LEPIDOMETER — AN _ INSTRUMENT 
FOR MEASURING THE SCALINESS 
OF ANIMAL FIBRE 

J. B. Speakman, N. H. Chamberlain 
and J. Menkart, J. Textile Inst., 1945, 36, 
T91-106; from the Journal of the Society 
of Dyers and Colourist:. 

The design and construction of an in- 
strument for measuring the creeping 
power of individual fibers under a rub 
bing action in order to assess their scali- 
ness are described. The fiber, with its 
root end downwards, is placed between 
two rubber or polythene surfaces which 
are caused to reciprocate under standard 
pressure. Fiber travel proceeds until the 
tension developed in a measuring device, 
to which the tip end of the fiber is at- 
tached, is sufficient to arrest motion, and 
the maximum tension developed is taken 
as a measure of scaliness. Measurements 
can be carried out in air or in aqueous 
solutions. It is shown that the scaliness 
of wool fibers increases with decrease of 
pH below 4, whilst above pH 9 it first in- 
creases and then, above pH11, decreases. 
Wet chorination decreases the scaliness of 
wool fibers whether rubbed in air or watet, 
and decreased scaliness is undoubtedly 
the cause of unshrinkability in chlorinated 
wool. Wool is rendered unshrinkable by 
treatment with mercuric acetate and ben 
zoquinone, but without decreasing the 
scaliness. Hence the decreassed shrinkage 
must be due to the modification of the 
elastic properties of the fibers which o¢ 
curs on treatment with these reagents. 
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FRICTIONAL PROPERTIES OF WOOL FIBRES 

M. Lipson, Nature, 1945, 156, 268-269; 
from the Journal of the Society of Dyers 
and Colourists. 

The frictional properties of single wool 
fibers have been investigated by deter- 
mining the minimum load required to 
cause the fiber to slide with the scales 
and against the scales when suspended 
over a cylindrical rod of polished 
rhinoceros hide, the contact surface being 
moistened with a solution containing 
0.2 per cent soap and 0.1 per cent soda 
ash. The results show that a pronounced 
directional frictional effect exists and that 
this is markedly reduced in fibers treated 
with sulfury! chloride and aqueous bro- 
mide. Treatment with alcoholic potash, 
however, cause no major reduction in the 
directional friction, suggesting that this 
reagent probably produces its unshrink- 
able effect in different manner. 


UNSHRINKABLE WOOL 
W. J. P. Neish and J. B. Speakman, 


Nature, 1945, 156, 176; from the Journal 
of the Society of Dyers and Colourists. 

When wool is immersed in a solution 
of silicon tetrachloride in carbon tetra- 
chloride, a vigorous reaction takes place 
between the adsorbed water of the wool 
and the silicon tetrachloride, a siliceous 
deposit being formed on the surface of 
the fibers and a high degree of unshrink- 
ability being thereby obtained. Thus, the 
area shrinkage in milling of wool flannel 
was reduced from 28.9 per cent to 6.2 per 
cent by treatment in 5 per cent (by vol.) 
silicon tetrachloride solution at 25°C. for 
5 min. Hence inorganic polymers pro- 
duce similar results to those obtained by 
synthesizing organic polymers on the sur- 
face of the fibers. 


THE FUTURE OF FINISHING 

R. J. Smith, Journal of the Society of 
Dyers and Colourists, page 269, Vol. 61, 
No. 11, November, 1945. 

One of the major considerations in the 
future of finishing is plant equipment. 
A baking plant capable of operating con- 
tinuously over long periods at 150°- 
160° C. is becoming a standard piece of 
equipment which every progressive firm 
should possess. Greater use will be 
found for a decatizing machine. Ten- 
sionless jigs, and winches which reduce 
drag to a minimum, will become in- 
creasingly used. The use of stainless 
steel, light metal alloys, and plastics will 
be increased. Higher mechanical stand- 
ards and uniformity of application will 
be increasingly important. A higher 
standard of labor and supervision must 
*€ attained through education. Further 
‘ooperation between the cloth designer 
and producer, the spinner, manufacturer 
and finisher are necessary to the fullest 
Progress. 

The majority of the post-war develop- 
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ments in the durable finishing field will 
probably come in exploring synthetic 
resins and cellulose ethers. A few ex- 
amples illustrative of the versatility and 
wide range of effects producible by the 
use of synthetic resins is given. 

The discussion which followed this 
paper, which was presented before the 
Scottish Section of the Society of Dyers 
and Colourists, is of unusual interest in- 
asmuch as much of it is concerned with 
comparisons between Great Britain and 
the United States. It was pointed out 
that the U. S. had gained a two year 
lead between the start of the war for 
England and our entrance but that it 
was felt that Britain was not as far be- 
hind as one might suppose. Their dif- 
ficulty lay, not in lack of knowledge, but 
in lack of supplies. It appeared that 
Britain was far behind the U. S. in re- 
gard to machinery. 


THE FRICTIONAL PROPERTIES OF WOOL 
FIBRES IN RELATION TO FELTING 

L. Bohm, Journal of the Society of 
Dyers and Colourists, page 278, Vol. 61, 
No. 11, November, 1945. 

The phenomenon of felting has been 
studied in relation to the frictional prop- 
erties of wool and a new experimental 
method of measuring the Directional or 
Differential Frictional Effect (D.F.E.) of 
wool fibers is descrited. Briefly, the ex- 
perimental method was to “mount the 
oriented fibers on a glass slide in the form 
of a small bridge which was placed up- 
side down on a horizontal glass plate 
immersed in the liquid. The slide was 
then connected by a thread to a con- 
tainer, and the measurements consisted 
of loading the latter by means of a fine 
water jet from a burette until the slide 
had just moved. The burette reading 
gave the value of the load, and, since the 
weight of the slide was known, the co- 
efficient of friction was calculated from 
the expression— 

Load required to 

cause sliding 
Coefficient of Friction = 
Weight of the slide 
The arithmetical difference between the 
maximum and minimum coefficient gives 
a numerical expression of the particular 
fibers in a given medium.” 

The present experimental results indi- 
cate that the degree of felting power is 
principally determined by the magnitude 
of the D.F.E. Summarized, these results 
show: (1) The D.F.E. values (in alkali) of 
a range of wools possessing widely dif- 
ferent felting properties have been found 
to correspond strictly to their recognized 
felting powers. (2) The dependence of the 
degree of felting power on the pH of the 
milling liquor has been established to be 
due to the latter’s influence on the mag- 
nitude of the D.F.E. (3) In non-aqueous 
media the D.F.E. of wool is very low com- 
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pared with the D.F.E. in aqueous media. 
(4) Apparently, all anti-felting agents 
cause diminution in the D.F.E., although 
it is possible that the ability of some of 
these reagents to increase the resistance 
to deformation of the fiters contributes 
to their efficiency by rendering fiber en- 
tanglement more difficult. 

It is concluded that felting power is 
primarily a function of the magnitude of 
the D.F.E., and therefore of the rate of 
fiber-travel. 


THE DETERMINATION OF MILLING AND 
FELTING SHRINKAGE ON SMALL SAMPLES 
OF FABRICS AND LOOSE FIBRE 
N. H. Chamberlain and J. Menkart, 
Jaurnal of the Society of Dyers and Col- 
ourists, page 286, Vol. 61, No. 11, No- 

vember, 1945. 

This paper surveys the accuracy and 
reproducibility attained hitherto in the 
measurement of milling shrinkage on 
small samples and describes a new type 
of felting machine applicable both to fab- 
rics and loose wool. Simply described the 
machine consists essentially of a shallow, 
square box of stainless steel, of which the 
top and bottom are formed of fixed plates. 
The sides, attached at right angles to the 
ends of sliding rods, are capable of mov- 
ing in and out in a direction at right 
angles to their length, the rods moving 
through fixed guide brushes located at the 
edges of the box. Two opposite sides of 
the tox are moved in until they meet in 
the center, then withdrawn to their orig- 
inal position. The other pair of sides 
then move in a similar fashion. The cycle 
is continuously repeated. The box is ap- 
proximately 6 inches square and »% of an 
inch deep. 

The usual procedure for fabric samples 
was as follows: 

“The pattern was first weighed, then 
soaked in the milling solution (for 5 min. 
in 10% sodium oleate sclution in the 
case of soap-milled samples; overnight in 
sodium acetate-hydrochloric acid buffer 
solution at pH 1.05, using a liquor-fabric 
ration of 40:1, for acid milling), squeezed 
by hand and its area measured. It was 
then re-weighed to the nearest 0.1 g., 
milling solution being added from a pi- 
pette until the sample contained its own 
weight of the liquor, i.e., a 2.5 g. (air- 
dry) sample would contain 2.5 g. of solu- 
tion. Milling was then begun, and after 5 
or 10 min., depending upon the proposed 
total length of the test, the sample was 
removed, straightened out and its area 
again measured. It was next re-weighed 
and its original weight restored by adding 
water. Milling was then continued, this 
procedure being repeated until the re- 
quired shrinkage had been attained.” 

The following method was adopted for 
testing samples of loose wool: 

A 5.0 g. sample of the material was 


18) 








placed as evenly as possible in the box 
of the machine (attainment of uniform 
distribution in the box is greatly facili- 
tated if the sample is in the form of 
carded sliver), and 5.0 c.c. of 10% sodium 
oleate solution was pipetted evenly over 
it. The top plate was then placed in posi- 
tion and milling begun. The sample rap- 
idly felts into an approximately circular 
pad, of thickness equal to the depth of the 
sample box. After 10 min. the pad was 
removed, weighed, and the weight made 
up to 10 g. as previously descri-ed. On 
returning it to the machine, the sample 
was reversed top and bottom in order to 
promote even milling as far as possible.’ 
A method and apparatus for determining 
the extent of felting by measuring the 
compressibility of the block is given. 
Samples of loose wool to be tested for 
acid milling were placed in the machine, 
then tied up loosely with two pieces of 
tape, care being taken to disturb the dis- 
tribution of the sample as little as pos- 
sible, and soaked overnight in 500 c.c. 


of buffer solution (sodium acetatelhydro- 


chloric acid, finak pH 1.38); they were 
then dried by squeezing between folded 
filter paper, the tapes removed, and, af- 
ter weighing, sufficient of the solution in 
which the sample had been soaked added 
to bring the total weight up to 10 g. 
Felting was then carried out in the usual 
manner. 

The limiting factor in the accuracy of 
results obtained by the use of this ma- 
chine is probably the inherent sample- 
to-sample variation of the original mate- 
rial, rather than irregularities in the be- 
havior of the mechanism. 


DYEING JUTE IN WARP FORM 

The Dyer & Textile Printer, page 263, 
Vol. XCIV, No. 7, September 28, 1945. 

Three outstanding advantages are listed 
as accruing from the use of a beam dye- 
ing machine for processing jute warp: 
(1) the warp remains in a stationary po- 
sition during the various wet-precessing 
operation relating to the coloring opera- 
tion, hence individual warp strands are 
rarely broken or frayed; (2) the adoption 
of the beam dyeing principle removes all 
risk of that form of color unlevelness 
known among warp dyers as “running- 
off,” which frequently arises when warp 
is colored in rope-form order in a dyeing 
machine of the semi-obsolete multi-box 
type; (3) the duration of the coloring 
process can be extended at the pleasure 
of the dyer, this being of considerable 
importance when black or some other 
weighty shade is to be produced on the 
warp by dyeing it with a somewhat tar- 
dily-absorbed dyestuff such as, for in- 
stance, sulfur black, or, more rarely, an 


acid color. 
Direct dyeing colors should be of a 
freely soluble type. A list of suitable col- 
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Notes on the actual dyeing 
operation are given. 


ors is given. 


MECHANISM OF THE DIRECT OR SUB- 
STANTIVE DYEING OF CELLULOSE FIBERS 

Robert E. Rose, Textile Research Jour- 
nal, page 383, Vol. XV, No. 11, Novem- 
ber, 1945. 

This paper is based on material pre- 
sented at the American 
the Advancement of Science, Conference 
on Textiles, Gibson Island, July 1945. 

The contents are summarized by the au- 


Association for 


thor as follows: 

Acetate cellulose is dyed by direct solid 
solution. 

Cotton, viscose, and other cellulose fib- 
ers are dyed by the adsorption of spe- 
cially suitable colored molecules on the 
crystallites but, in addition, there is dye- 
ing by solution of the dye in monomo- 
lecular form in the cellulose gel of the 
fiber. 

The approach of the dye to the fiber 
surface is promoted by the presence of 
sodium ions, which overcome the electro- 
static resistance of the negative fiter sur- 
face. 

Direct dyes that dye levelly are pre- 
sumably more soluble in the cellulose gel 
than are those that dye unlevelly. 

Wool and silk are dyed by solid solu- 
tion and chemical valency forces; acid 
promotes the take-up of these dyes by 
altering the surface change on the fiber. 

The condition of dyes on all fibers is 
either one of solid solution or no more 
than a monomolecular layer on the ad- 
sorbing surface “within” or on the fiber. 
However, in certain cases the dye may 
agglomerate to form larger micelles or 
even to cause pigmentation. 


DECREASING THE ACID DEGRADATION OF 
COTTON SEWING THREAD 

J. David Reid, Laurence W. Mazzeno, 
Jr., and Kyle Ward, Jr., Textile Research 
Journal, page 26, No. 1, Vol. XVI, Jan- 
uary, 1946. 

The authors’ conclusions and summary 
follow: 

The degradation of cotton 
thread used to close multi-wall paper 
bags for shipment of triple superphos- 
phate is due mainly to the halogen acid 
fumes released by action of the phos- 
phoric acid upon the halides present. 
The use on the thread of alkaline sizing 


sewing 


agents, or protective coatings such as 
soap or beeswax, is comparatively ineffi- 
cient, as is the use of carbonates in the 
fertilizer to neutralize the acid. How- 
ever, the use of a mildly alkaline humec- 
tant agent such as triethanolamine, im- 
pregnated into the thread in amounts of 
about 35 per cent, gives good protection 
in both accelerated trials in laboratory 
tests and in use tests involving 80-day 


storage. The amine must be so applied 
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that drying of the thread in bulk at tem 
peratures approaching 212° F. (100° C) 
is avoided, for this causes a degradation 
of the thread. Drying at such tempera. 
tures in single strand, however, intro 
duces no difficulty. 


ACETYLATED COTTON HIGHLY RESISTANT 
TO ROTTING 

Charles F. Goldthwait, James McLaren 
and Samuel T. Voorhies, Jr., Textile 
World, page 115, Vol. 96, No. 2, Feb. 
ruary, 1946. 

By partial acetylation a modified cot 
ton is produced which is highly resis 
tant to mildewing and rotting. By par 
tial acetylation is meant the conversion 
of cotton cellulose to a modified cellu- 
lose. in which some of the hydroxyl groups 


are replaced by acetic acid radicals. 
Methods for treatment of yarn, thread and 
cloth are given. The process is sug. 


gested for use where “cotton is exposed 
to especially adverse conditions of micro 
attack, particu- 
larly well into the manufacture of articles 


biological and may fit 
in which cotton is an important although 
small part of the structure, and where 
acetylation would insure a much longer 
life at a relatively small cost.” 

Resist and cross-dye effects may be ob- 
tained cotton colors 
will not stain either white or colored 
acetylated cotton and acetate rayon col- 
ors will dye the material. 

Results of rotting tests on the mate 
rial are given. 


inasmuch as many 


HEATHER EFFECT 

Textile World, page 127, Vol. 96, No. 
2, February, 1946. 

Socks are knitted of “mock-twist” yarn 
spun from one end of white and one end 
of black roving. When the socks are 
dyed with a standard color, the white 
portion assumes the standard color and 
the black portion assumes a very dark 
shade of the standard color, thus produc: 
ing a heather effect. 


X-RAY STUDIES OF THE STRUCTURE 
OF PLASTICS 

W. T. Asbury, Journal of the Society 
of Dyers and Colourists, page 3, Vol. 62, 
No. 1, January, 1946. 

This is a summary of a lecture before 
a joint meeting of the Manchester and 
Lancashire Sections of the Textile Insti- 
tute. 

X-ray studies of plastics can be of help 
in two ways: (1) by revealing the state 
of aggregation and orientation irrespec- 
tive of detailed knowledge of the atomic 
arrangement inside the molecules, and 
(2) by contributing ultimately to the 
working out of the atomic arrangement 


A few selected diffraction pat 
d by 


itself. 
terns are referred to and illustrate 
X-ray photos. 
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THE USE OF POLYMERS TO MAKE WOOL 
UNSHRINKABLE 


Part |—Anhydrocarboxyglycine 


A. W. Baldwin, T. Barr and J. B. 
Speakman, Journal of the Society of 
Dyers and Colourists, page 4, Vol. 62, 
No. 1, January, 1946. 

The usual methods of making wool 
unshrinkable depends upon their action 
in masking or modifying the scales thus 
eliminating the fiber travel which causes 
milling shrinkage. A gelatinous degra- 
dation product of keratin is formed on 
or under the scales resulting in a loss 
of wear resistance. It is therefore de- 
sirable to accomplish the masking of 
sales by depositing substances on the 
wrface of fibers rather than by super- 
fcial degradation of the wool itself. 
Such methods have been proposed but 
the ready-made polymers used are soon 
removed by everyday use, particularly 
in laundering. If the surface deposit 
could be anchored chemically the prob- 
lem would be solved but this is difficult 
to achieve. The possibility of building 
up films of polymer on the reactive side- 
chains of wool fibers by means of suit- 
able monomers was considered and an- 
hydrocarboxyglycine seemed ideal for 
this purpose because polymerization is 
initiated by water and the treated fibers, 
being coated with what is essentially a 
protein film, should retain the charac- 
istic properties of wool apart from an 
inability to undergo milling shrinkage. 
ln addition, it seemed likely that the 
film of polymer would be anchored to 
the fibers by reaction with basic side- 
chains. 

A series of experiments indicate that 
optimum conditions for rendering wool 
wshtinkable by means of anhydrocar- 
doxyglycine are: Treatment at 50° C. 
for 6 hr. with 5% of the reagent dis- 
wlved in ethyl acetate to which 2% of 
water (by vol.) has been added, the 
iquor wool ratio being 33:1. 

Fabrics subjected to this treatment 
vere further tested for various proper- 
tes and the following conclusions 
iawn: (1) fabric increases in weight 
y about 4% and shows little tendency 
© shrink in soap or acid milling; (2) 
wshtinkability is caused by masking the 
uurface scales of the fibers with a film of 
polymer; (3) the unshrinkable finish is 
wimpaired by treatment with hot or- 
ganic solvents; (4) the polymer is an- 
thored to the fibers by reaction with the 
‘sic side chains; (5) resistance to wear 
‘three times that of untreated wool. 


THE DYEING OF COTTON WITH 
MINERAL KHAKI 


Part VIII—The Incorporation of Copper 
"th Chromium and Iron in Mineral Khaki for 
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the Production of an Effective Fungicide and 
Bactericide. 

E. Race, F. M. Rowe and J. B. Speak- 
man, Journal of the Society of Dyers 
and Colourists, page 9, Vol. 62, No. 1, 
January, 1946. 

It was believed that a further com- 
ponent is essential in the chromium-iron 
impregnating bath used in mineral khaki 
dyeing in order to produce effective bac- 
tericidal and fungicidal properties. 

Tests proved that copper carbonate, 
“even when present in relatively small 
quantities along with iron or with 
chromium and iron on the fiber, provides 
a toxicity towards cellulose-decomposing 
fungi and a wide range on non-cellulose- 
decomposing fungi. There appears to 
be, however, a minimum value for the 
copper carbonate content of the pigment 
on the fiber below which toxicity to- 
wards cellulose-decomposing bacteria is 
not achieved. Thus, when the material 
contains <0.5% approx. copper (calc. as 
CuO on the weight of the fiber), al- 
though, due to the absence of visible 
fungal growth, there are no apparent 
signs of deterioration, especially in the 
early stages, degradation of the fiber is 
liable to occur by bacterial action. When 
the copper content of the pigment on the 
material is >0.5% (calc. as CuO on the 
weight of the fiber), attack by cellulose- 
decomposing bacteria is virtually inhib- 
ited and degradation of the cotton, even 
after incubation for comparatively long 
periods, is slight. Consequently, in or- 
der to ensure maximum protection of the 
fiber from attack by fungi and bacteria, 
it is suggested that the pigment on the 
material should have a copper content of 
not less than 0.5% (calc. as CuO on the 
weight of the material) and, in the case 
of a pigment containing copper, chrom- 
ium and iron, a total oxide content of 


- not less than 2% (calc. as oxides on the 


weight of the material), or, in the case 
of a pigment containing copper and iron, 
a total oxide content of not less than 
1.4% (calc. as oxides on the weight of 
the material). The concentration of 
chromium salt in the impregnating liquor 
should not be allowed to exceed the 
equivalence of 4.8 g. approx. Cr.O; per 
1, (i.e. 32 g. chrome alum per 1.), since 
too great a concentration of chromium 
salt in the impregnating bath results in 
an appreciable decrease in the copper 
content of the pigment on the fiber.” 


THE DYEING OF COTTON WITH 
MINERAL KHAKI 
Part IX—The Effect of Exposure to Weather- 
ing Agencies on Yarns Pigmented with Copper, 
Chromium and Iron Compounds. 

E. Race and F. M. Rowe, Journal of 
the Society of Dyers and Colourists, page 
19, Vol. 62, No. 1, January, 1946. 

Exposure tests were conducted on 
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yarns proofed with chromium; chrom- 
ium and iron; copper, chromium and 
iron; and various copper compounds. 
Conclusions drawn as a result of these 
tests indicate that: 

Material which is to be subjected to 
exposure in a temperate climate, free 
from contamination by soil or a nutrient 
medium highly susceptible to attack by 
micro-organisms throughout its service 
life, will be degraded by photochemical 
action rather than by attack of micro 
organisms and should be proofed with 
trivalent chromium compounds or by the 
mineral khaki process. 

Where the material in use in tem- 
perate climates is apt to come into contact 
with soil or similar media, proofing with 
trivalent chromium is not sufficient and 
the use of copper compounds is essen- 
tial. This is because the resistance to 
microbiological attack of materials treated 
with trivalent chromium compounds, or 
with trivalent chromium and iron, is 
very limited. 

In tropical and jungle zones where the 
chances of infection by micro-organisms 
are great and conditions optimum for 
growth, proofing with trivalent chromium 
compounds is inadequate and the use of 
a toxic proofing agent such as copper 
becomes necessary. 

The serious leaching of copper from 
cotton during exposure in industrial re- 
gions is due to the acid conditions which 
prevail. Leaching of copper from cot- 
ton in non-industrial tropical zones, in 
spite of the heavy rains will probably 
be less serious because of the neutral 
condition of the moisture. Photochem- 
ical action, in conjunction with the rain, 
may be a prime factor in such cases but 
would require exposure tests in those 
regions to determine whether this is so. 


FRICTION BETWEEN KERATIN SURFACES 
AS AFFECTED BY SOME SHRINK- 
PROOFING TREATMENTS 
M. Lipson and P. Howard, Journal of 
the Society of Dyers and Colourists, page 

29, Vol. 62, No. 1, January, 1946. 

It is shown that it is not hecessary to 
alter the physical structure of the fiber 
scales in order to reduce their directional 
frictional effect (D.F.E.) on a smooth 
keratin surface. Treatment of the kera- 
tin surface alone with certain of the re- 
agents used for reducing shrinkability 
will bring about the necessary reduction. 
This indicates that the D.F.E. is not sim- 
ply the physical result of scaliness. It 
also shows that when dealing with fiber 
surfaces in which the coefficients of fric- 
tion are very low, the D.F.E. is not as 
important in interpreting results as the 
actual value for the coefficients of fric- 
tion in each direction. It' is necessary 
to have both keratin surfaces treated by 
the different reagents when observing the 
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effect of the latter on the wool fiber sur- 
face. With both surfaces treated it has 
been found that all the reagents used 
for reducing shrinkability, except alco- 
holic caustic potash, markedly reduce the 


with-scale and anti-scale coefficients. Al- 
coholic caustic potash increases the value 
of each. 

In the experiments the wool used was 
prepared from a 64s quality Merino fleece 


o1 good length, uniformity, and freedom 
from excessive dirt and vegetable mat] This di 
rials. The smooth keratin was prepared) ssistance 
from the tips of cattle horns which ha workers. 
been turned on a lathe. ‘ 
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GLYCERINE, ITS INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL APPLICATIONS 
By Georgia Leffingwell and Milton 


Messer. Foreword by Walter J. Murphy. 
259 pages. Price $5.00. Published by 
Chemical Publishing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
1945. 

Few chemicals serve the chemist and 
the manufacturer in so many different 
ways as glycerine. In fact the authors list 
fifteen hundred and eighty-three ways in 
which glycerine ray be used. In war 
times and in peace enormous quantities 
are used each year. In the early days 
glycerine was classified as a by product of 
soap manufacture, but now particularly 
during war times it ranks with soap in 
primary importance. It is of such im- 
portance that we cannot avoid it in our 
every day life, being present in many 
medicines, foods, beverages and cosmetics. 

The book is a comprehensive survey of 
the large number of industrial products 
which contain glycerine. Twenty-six of 
the thirty chapters are individually de- 
voted to a single use of glycerine. Addi- 
tional chapters are devoted to the chem- 
istry of glycerine and its derivatives, also 
its history, and an extensive bibliography. 

The authors have succeeded in writing 
a practical treatise which will provide 
chemists, manufacturers, salesmen, indus- 
trial workers and students with many 
useful hints as to the utilization of glyce- 
rine in their products and in the formula- 
tion of new compounds. The clear and 
simple style in which the book is written 
will be welcomed by the non-skilled who 
want to formulate products for their own 
use. 


THE STORY OF LINEN 
By William F. Leggett, author of An- 


cient and Modern Dyes; Associate Editor 
of Rayon Textile Monthly. Published by 
the Chemical Publishing Co. Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 1945. 103 pages. Price $2.75. 

This book gives an interesting account 
of the development of the linen industry 
going back to 12,000 years B.C. when evi- 
dence is found that the Swiss Lake Dwell- 
ers produced crude but serviceable flax 
and manufactured linen fabrics. From this 
beginning the author describes develop- 
ment through the activities of the Egyp- 
tians, followed by the developments in 
Greece, Rome, France and finally in Eng- 
land and the American Colonies, and 
shows how closely the manufacture of 
cloth is related to the history of flax. 
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The author hopes that through this 
book the reader will not only understand 
the habits and culture of the ancient 
peoples, but become more familiar with 
the artistic characteristics of the early 
textile materials which they produced. 

One is amazed at the prominence of 
linen in the life of our Colonial ancestors. 
The following quotation from Judge Sam- 
uel Sewall’s famous Diary written about 
1780 tells of a spinning bee on the Boston 
Common, “five hundred fashionable wo- 
men took part for spinning has become in 
Boston as it did centuries before in Greece 
an occupation for every householder.” 

No attempt is made by the author to 
go into the modern mechanical side of 
the linen industry, but the reading of this 
book will be of interest to those engaged 
in the industry as well as those merely 
eager to learn the history of the fiber 
which played such an important role in 
the development of the textile industry. 


ADVANCES IN CARBOHYDRATE CHEMISTRY 

Volume I. Edited by W. W. Pigman 
of the Corn Products Refining Co. and M. 
L. Wolfrom of the Ohio State University. 
It is the composite work of thirteen au- 
thoritative contributors. Published by the 
Academic Press Inc., 125 East 23rd St., 
New York. 1945. 374 pages. Price $6.00. 

This is the first of a series of annual 
publications on the advances made in 
carbohydrate chemistry. For each volume 
invitations will be extended to selected 
research workers to prepare critical re- 
views of special topics in the broad field 
of carbohydrates, including sugars, poly- 
saccharides and glucosides. It is also in- 
tended to cover as far as available space 
will permit, biochemical, industrial and 
analytical developments. 

These articles will cover fields which 
have matured and will be quite complete 
from the historical point of view. After 
a number of years it is hoped that the 
aggregate of these articles will provide 
a fairly complete summary of carbohydrate 
chemistry. 

Textile Chemists are so intensely inter- 
ested in many phases of carbohydrate 
chemistry that this series of books should 
be of special interest to them. It will 
provide for the chemist an opportunity to 
keep up with the advances in this branch 
of chemistry without having to search 
through an indefinite number of journals 
and books. 
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Estimates of the Postwar Federal Budge: The au 
and Tax Rates Necessary to Balance It, p4 delieve si 
Clinton Davidson, Jr., Director of Dijyj) oretical a 
sion of Research, Department of Popula applicatic 
Education, Harding College, Searcy, 4,4 000k. 4 
kansas. Published by Harding Colleg| present u 
Searcy, Arkansas. 76 pages. 1945, origin, ef 
This is a book about the taxes you wil} ension pl 
pay during the post war period. It show fet of kn 
how your tax rate will depend on tw ther ma 
things—the size of the national budge research | 






























and the procedure Congress follows i: "ide the | 
levying taxes to meet it. PrOCesses. 
Three possible programs of governmen| The re 
spending are discussed—the Thrift Budge] #24 othe: 
—the Thriftless Budget and the Spend and chars 
thrift Budget, showing where the govern] *“UVe 48¢ 
ment money will probably go in each cae} 5 for th 
and the pitfalls surrounding the Spen¢: 
thrift program. 
A tax program is recommended that wil! 
balance the budget. Other recommend: 
tions are made for the purpose of ¢ 
couraging private investment in privat © DuP 
industry thereby providing greater en} James § 
ployment. the Rayor 
The author gives us within these page ed genera! 
a realistic workable program that wou! Departme 
benefit all classes of taxpayers. We land, who 
lieve this book will be of interest to a °f healeh 
taxpayers and today that means nearig 0unced 1 
everyone. 
sciemsaimaiicasciatiiie @ NEV 
HACKH’S CHEMICAL DICTIONERY | _ 4 "© 
Third Edition. Completely Revised an Textile C! 
Edited by Julius Grant. 925 pages. Pri Chemical 
$8.50. Published by The Blak&ton (oj Mercerizi 
Philadelphia, Pa. in appear: 
This Chemical Dictionary, which dearly an 
just been brought up to date conti] sanization 
over 57,000 entries. It contains the wong the> subje 
generally used in chemistry and many ‘echnical 
the terms used in related sciences. It this field 
based on the most recent chemical lite considered 
ture and is illustrated with numeto§ Copies < 
tables, diagrams, portraits, and other '} tequest to 
lustrations. 819 Edge 
It gives clear, brief statements of @ New York 
theories, rules, and laws of chemist" 
There are accurate descriptions of *# @ JOIN 
ments, compounds, drugs, minerals, ve" Arnold, 


table and animal products. Chemical # ‘es the ad 
paratus, equipment and instruments “ as its Sou 
mentioned, and the names of scieati 'S a grad 
who have contributed to the progres] eiving a 
chemistry are likewise noted. Here © 1936. Pri 
be found the latest data on Atomic D¥ in 1941, h 
integration. of Maine 
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This dictionary will prove of invaluable 
assistance to many students and scientific 


workers. It is remarkable for the amount 


t of information in one handy volume. 
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SURFACE ACTIVE AGENTS 

Theoretical Asbects and Applications 
by C. B. F. Young, Ph. D. 381 pages. 
Price $6.00. Published by Chemical Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 1945. 

The authors have endeavored, and we 
believe successfully, in treating the the- 
oretical aspects cf surface tension and its 
applications in a comprehensive text 
book. An endeavor has been made to 
present useful information concerning the 
origin, effect and utilization of surface 
tension phenomena in hope that the trans- 
fer of knowledge from one field to an- 
other may help to ease the problems of 
research for industrial workers, and pro- 
vide the germ of an idea for improving 
processes. 

The relation between surface tension 
and other physical properties of matter 
and characteristics and effects of surface 
active agents are treated in detail. Meth- 
ods for the determination of surface ten- 


sion are described and apparatus used 
is illustrated. 

Diverse branches of industries in which 
surface active agents are used are dis- 
cussed and many typical formulae given 
which will facilitate the formulation of 
emulsions and other products based on 
the utilization of surface active agents. 

Numerous illustrations, tabulated data, 
a well selected bibliography and chem- 
ical and mathematical equations round out 
the usefulness of this handy volume which 
will be equally welcomed by chemists, 
engineers, technicians, salesmen, students 
and laymen who desire to acquire an up- 
to-date knowledge of this subject of ever- 
growing importance. 

We believe that this book will fill a 
valuable place in the library of those 
who have to deal with surface active 
agents and their applications. 





FLUOROCHEMISTRY 
By Jack De Ment. Research Chemist, 
Fluorescent Laboratories. 752 pages, ful- 
ly illustrated. Published by Chemical 
Publishing Co., Inc., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
1945. Price $14.50. 


Fluorescent Chemistry is applicable to 
almost every branch of chemistry, medi- 
cine and industry. 

This book embraces theory as well as 
the industrial, scientific, and other appli- 
cations of fluorescence, luminescence and 
other radiation. It not only gives defini- 
tions of the basic concepts of fluorochem- 
istry, but explains in simple language its 
phenomena and applications. It describes 
methods for the preparation of the vari- 
ous luminescent organic substances, dye- 
stuffs and coloring matters, and ultra- 
violet emitting inorganic and organic sub- 
stances and gives qualitative and quanti- 
tative tests for their identification. In 
this connection 2896 individual com- 
pounds are tabulated, also many dyes 
with the Colour Index numbers. 

One of the objects of this kook is to 
present certain experimental results of 
fluorochemical research in the hope that 
their examination and comparison with 
the results of investigators in other spe- 
cialized fields of chemical physics, will 
widen the views of the science of fluoro- 
chemistry as a whole. Many tables (146) 
and extensive bibliographies are included. 





TRADE NOTES @ NEW PRODUCTS 





@ DuPONT APPOINTMENT 
James S. Denham, assistant manager of 


the Rayon Department, has been appoint- 
ed general manager of the Photo Products 
Department to succeed George A. Scan- 
land, who will retire March 18 for reasons 
of health, the DuPont Company 
nounced recently. 


an- 


@ NEW DEXTER BOOKLET 
A new booklet has been issued by the 


Textile Chemical Division of the Dexter 
Chemical Corporation. The booklet, 
"Mercerizing and Dypenol,” is attractive 
in appearance and deals with its subject 
clearly and completely. The Dexter or- 
ganization is especially fitted to deal with 
thes subject of mercerization since its 
technical director has done research in 
this field over a period of years and is 
considered an authority. 

Copies of this booklet will be sent upon 
fequest to Dexter Chemical Corporation, 
819 Edgewater Road, New York 59, 
New York. 


@ JOINS ARNOLD, HOFFMAN 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc., announ- 


ces the addition of Lt. Col. Harry Green 
to its Southern Sales force. Col. Green 
‘8 a graduate of Clemson College, re- 
ceiving a B. S. degree in chemistry in 
1936. Prior to his entry into the Army 
in 1941, he was chemist for the five mills 
of Maine Industries. 
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He served as battalion commander with 
the 10th Mountain Division in Italy and 
was the recipient of the Silver Star for 
gallantry in action. 

Col. Green will cover the Georgia ter- 
ritory for Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc., 
and will make his headquarters in Co- 
lumbus, Georgia. 


@ CALCO BULLETIN 

The latest Calco Technical Bulletin No. 
785, “Some Fundamental Principles of 
Vat Dyeing,” has been released for dis- 
tribution to the textile industry, it has 
been announced by the Calco Chemical 
Division, American Cyanamid Company, 
Bound Brook. The bulletin is especially 
timely in view of the increasing attention 
given to vat dyes and their use by textile 
chemists and dyers; certainly those with 
little previous experience in this field will 
have to master their properties and dye- 
ing methods. Dyers who have gained 
experience during the past several years 
on O. D. shades and the relatively few 
shades used in their production, may 
have to refresh their knowledge of the 
properties and application methods of 
the full range of vat dyes used to meet 
the civilian demand for countless shades 
of yarn and fabrics containing various 
fibers. It is also pointed out that newly 
devised methods of vat dyeing may be 
more effectively used if the vat dyer has a 
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sound fundamental knowledge of vat 
dyes and their behavior. 

The new bulletin discusses the general 
dyeing characteristics of vat dyes, methods 
of modifying and controlling the dyeing 
behavior and the effect of temperature 
on the reduction rate of vat dyes. It also 
discusses the influence of temperatures 
and assistants in the stripping of vat 
dyeing. 

A copy of Calco Technical Bulletin 
No. 785 may be obtained by writing the 
Advertising Department, Calco Chemical 
Division, American Cyanamid Company, 
Bound Brook, New Jersey. 
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@ JOINS DEXTER CHEMICAL 

Afred Driscoll, for the past five years 
Chief Chemist for the Celludye Corpora- 
tion of New York has joined the Dexter 
Chemical Corporation of that city as a 
member of the research staff of its textile 
chemical division. 

Prior to his connection with Celludye 
Corporation, Mr. Driscoll was Chief 
Chemist at the Columbia Paint and Var- 
nish Co., having been a consultant chem- 
ist in the field of varnishes, paints and 
synthetic resins for several years pre- 
viously. 

Born in London, England, Mr. Dris- 
coll was educated in this country at the 
College of the City of New York from 
which he graduated with high honors. 
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Major John J. Owen, who has been ap- 
pointed to the staff of the Institute of 
Textile Technology for research work in 
the field of textile machinery and ma 
chine design. 

Major Owen received his B. S. in me- 
chanical engineering from the University 
of Virginia in 1939. After a year with 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., as engineer in 
manufacturing methods he entered the 
employ of Millers Falls Co., Greenfield, 
Mass., manufacturer of hand tools. 





Mr. Driscoll is a member of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, the New York 
Paint and Varnish Production Club and 
the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists. 


@ PERSONNEL CHANGES, STEIN, HALL 
Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., New York, has 


announced the resignation, effective June 
30, of Dr. Alexander Frieden, vice-presi- 
dent and director of its Technical Di- 
vision. 

Dr. Frieden has been associated with 
Stein-Hall for more than ten years. As 
Technical Director he has contributed 
greatly to the scientific development of 
the company’s lines of starches, dextrines, 
dry gums, liquid adhesives, flexible glues 
and specialty products used by the ad- 
hesive, food, paper, textile and many 
other industries. His services as head of 
the laboratories and technical field work 
were particularly valuable during the 
war when scarcity of materials neces- 
sitated development of substitute prod- 
ucts. 

Lt. Col. J. Rex Adams, who joined the 
company recently as manager of the De- 
velopment Department, has been appoint- 
ed Acting Manager of the Technical 
Division. 

Lt. Col. Adams served for five years in 
the Army Chemical Warfare Service in 
charge of incendiary bomb development. 
For ten years before the war he was a 
paper converting specialist. He was ac- 
tive in the affairs of the Technical As- 
sociation of the Pulp and Paper Indus- 
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James J. Casserly, who has joined the 
“Ceglin” Textile Finishes Division of Syl- 
vania Industrial Corporation as a mem- 
ber of the technical sales staff. During the 
war Mr. Casserly was a Captain in the 
Chemical Warfare Service, having entered 
it immediately upon graduation from 
Clemson A. & M. College, Clemson, 
South Carolina. 





try and is well known in the paper and 
adhesive industries throughout the coun- 
try. 


@ CATALOG OF TECHNICAL BOOKS 

A new catalog of technical books has 
just been issued by The Chemical Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., 26 Court Street, Brook- 
lyn 2, N. Y. This catalog includes the 
latest kooks on chemistry, physics, science, 
technology, medicine, foods, formularies, 
drugs and cosmetics, engineering, metals, 
technical dictionaries, building construc- 
tion, etc. 

This catalog, conforming with the re- 
quests of technical and? scientific workers 
and librarians, gives the date of publica- 
tion of each book as well as price, num- 
ber of pages, detailed descriptions and full 
table of contents. 





@ CIBA CELEBRATES SILVER 
ANNIVERSARY 

On January 31st, 1946, The Ciba Com- 
pany, Incorporated, held a dinner and 
dance in the North Ballroom of the 
Hotel Astor in New York commemorating 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Ciba 
Company. All employees who had served 
three or more years with the company 
were invited to the dinner. Seated at 
the head table were the “Twenty-Five 
Year Group.” 

During the evening announcement was 
made of the resignation of Frank B. 
Common—K. C. of Montreal, Canada, as 
chairman of the Board of Directors. He 
is succeeded by Alfred F. Lichtenstein. 
Also announced were the election of Dr. 
Harry B. Marshall as President of Ciba 
Company and the election of two new 
Vice-Presidents; S. I. Parker and J. P. 
Bauer. 
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T. L. W. Bailey, Jr., who has been ap 
pointed to the staff of the Institute of 
Textile Technology as Research Micro. 
scopist. 

Mr. Bailey received his B. S. degre 
from Clemson Agricultural College ix 
1926, and remained three years to work 
on cotton in the South 
Carolina Experiment Station. This pre 
gram was concerned with influencing fibe 
development in the cotton plant in de 
sired directions. 

From 1929 to 1941 Mr. Bailey wa 
Cotton Technologist with the U. S. De 
partment of Agriculture. When th 
USDA set up its regional program ht 
was assigned to the Southern Regiond 
Research Laboratory in New Orleans a 
Fiber Microscopist. He served in this 
capacity from 1941 to 1946. 
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The entire personnel of the company, 
represented at the party by 170 em} manpo 
ployees, presented Mr. Lichtenstein with the Senate 
a gold watch in appreciation of his fine] #4 for tt 
leadership of the company during the Re-employ 
last twenty-five years. Service Sy 

The company in turn awarded gold ganized. I 
wrist-watches to fourteen of the employes | or of f 
who had been with the company since it 
inception. 





@ APPOINTED NUODEX MANAGER 

George H. Moyer has been appointed 
to the newly created post of Manager o! 
the Chicago District of Nuodex Product 
Co., Inc., it was announced by John W 
Van Tuin, Manager of the Western Di 
vision. 

Mr. Moyer, whose offices will remain # 
600 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5 
headquarters for the Western Division 
has represented the company in this art 
since last March, and the importance 0} 
his territory combined with his highly 










satisfactory work prompted the decision tan San 
to elevate him to the new position. , on . 
echar 

fesearch y 

@ ELECTED PRESIDENT, T. R. I. staff of thi, 
The board of directors of Textile Re} Electric Co 
search Institute, Inc., on March 7 elect? he has al. 
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Dr. Boris Schwartz, who has been ap- 
pointed chief research chemist for the 
Hart Products Corp., manufacturing 
chemists, New York City. Dr. Schwartz 
received his B.S. in chemistry and doc- 
torate in biochemistry and organic chem- 
istry from Rutgers University. For the 
past three years he was engaged in chem- 
ical research, primarily on surface active 
materials, moth-proofing agents, mildew- 
proofing substances, water repellents and 
similar products for the textile industry. 
A Phi Beta Kappa, Dr. Schwartz is also 
«member of Sigma Xi, Phi Lambda Up- 
silon, the American Chemical Society and 
the A.A.T.C.C. 





lewis Sanders to the office of president, 
to serve as head of the Institute’s admin- 
istrative staff. 

Mr. Sanders is a native New Yorker. 
Until January, 1946, he served in the 
office of the Chief of Staff on the Special 
Staff in Washington, with the rank of 
colonel. For two years he was consultant 
on manpower and industrial matters to 
the Senate Committee on Military Affairs, 
and for three years he was Chief of the 
Reemployment Division of the Selective 
Service System, which Division he or- 
ganized. In World War I he served as a 
major of field artillery. 





Sanders 


Lewis 


Mr. Sanders is a graduate of Stevens 
‘stitute of Technology with the degree 
of Mechanical Engineer. He has done 
‘search work and directed a research 


staff of thirty-six engineers in the General 


0 Company. In the field of research 
€ has also been advisor to the head 
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Emil W. Peters, who has joined Onyx 
Oil & Chemical Co. as hosiery technician. 
He graduated from Philadelphia Textile 
Institute in 1936, taking chemistry and 


dyeing courses. Since his graduation he 
spent five years as a dyer in the hosiery 
trade and five years with the Research 
and Development Division of the Phila- 
delphia Quartermaster Depot. 





of a large university with respect to the 
institution’s research projects. 

In the realm of business, Mr. Sanders’ 
experience includes the organization and 
financing of corporations, the design, con- 
struction, and operation of plants, and 
the handling of labor and labor problems. 
As a consulting engineer, he has worked 
with cotton, woolen, and silk mills on 
power plant and lighting problems. 


@ CHICAGO BRANCH, STEIN, HALL 
The Chicago Branch of Stein, Hall & 


Co., Inc., New York, celebrated the 
opening of its new offices and labora- 
tories at 23 East Jackson Blvd., with a 
housewarming attended by a large num- 
ber of customers and other friends. In 
addition to general and private offices, 
the new location includes an industrial 
and a food laboratory. 

Company officers attending the house- 
warming were Edwin Stein, president; 
M. S. Rosenthal, vice-president; D. M. 
Hawley, vice-president; and O. H. Clapp, 
vice-president in charge of sales. George 
A. Krisan, Chicago Branch Manager, was 
chief host representing the local staff. 


@ DAN RIVER EXHIBIT 
An exhibit featuring various new ap- 


plications of plastics to textiles will be 
displayed at the National Plastics Exposi- 
tion in Grand Central Palace, New York 
City, on April 22 to 27, by Riverside & 
Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc., Danville, 
Va., and Walter Kidde & Company, Belle- 
ville, N. J., builders of the Fiber Bonded 
machines developed by Dan River Mills. 

Similar displays have been made 
recently at the convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists in New York, January 3 to 5, 
and at the Exposition of Chemical In- 
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Charles C. Tillotson, who has returned 
to the staff of the Procter & Gamble 
Company after serving four and one-half 
years as an officer in the Coast Artillery 
Corps., where he attained the rank of 
Lt. Colonel. He spent considerable time 
in the Mediterranean Theater of Opera- 
tions and the European Theater of Op- 
erations. He will resume his duties with 
the Textile Research Department of the 
Chemical Division where he will study 
the application of soap and synthetic de- 
tergents in textile processing. Mr. Til- 
lotson is a graduate chemical engineer of 
Kansas State College and a member of 
Sigma Tan. 


dustries in New York, February 25 to 
March 2. 

The display at the Plastics Exposition 
will be directed specifically to a demon- 
stration of the major part which plastics 
are now enabled to play in practically 
every division of the textile industry by 
reason of these Dan River processes. 


@ JOIN SONNEBORN 

Dr. Henry Sonneborn, III, until recent- 
ly on active duty as a lieutenant in the 
USNR, and Dr. Hans Schindler, research 
chemist, have joined the technical staff 
of the Petrolia, Pa., refinery of L. Sonne- 
born Sons, Inc. 


@ METROPOLITAN OFFICE, CALCO 
DYESTUFFS 

The offices of the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict Sales Division, Dyestuff Department, 
of the Calco Chemical Division, Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company, Bound Brook, 
New Jersey, are now located at 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N. Y. Paul J. 
Luck, Metropolitan District Sales Man- 
ager, will be in charge of all sales ac- 
tivities of the department. 


@ Du PONT PERSONNEL CHANGES 

Two changes in the production man- 
agement of the Nylon Division have been 
announced by the Rayon Department of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company. 

W. E. Gladding, manager of the nylon 
plant at Seaford, Del., since October 1, 
last year, has been named director of 
production. He succeeds C. M. Switzer, 
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Gerson Hermann, who has been ap- 
pointed textile chemist on the research 
staff of Alrose Chemical Co., Cranston, 
R. I. This appointment is in line with 
the post-war expansion program of Al- 
rose. Mr. Hermann is a graduate of Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology and has 
been associated with: Phoenix Color & 
Chemical Co., William Filene’s Sons Co., 
Sherwin-Williams Co., Alabama Ordnance 
Works, and National Fireworks, Inc. He 
was also a research associate at M.I.T. He 
has specialized in textile chemistry, fatty 
acids and explosives. 





who recently was made assistant manager 
of the Nylon Norman H. 
Winde, manufacturing superintendent at 
Seaford, succeeds Mr. Gladding as plant 
manager. 


Division. 


@ CONTINUOUS PIGMENT VAT 
DYEING 

Patent rights covering the process of 
continuous pigment vat dyeing were 
granted on March 19 to Glenn Womble 
of the research staff of Riverside & Dan 
River Cotton Mills, Inc., by the United 
States Patent Office. The number of the 
new patent is 2,396,908. 

In line with its policy of making the 
practical results of its research available 
to the whole textile industry, Dan River 
Mills will begin very shortly to grant 
licenses on this process. 

The dyeing method covered by this 
patent was discovered, developed and per- 
fected in Dan River laboratories and dye 
houses Ly Mr. Womble after long ex- 
perimentation. 

Discussing the attitude of Dan River 
Mills toward the use of this process, H. 
M. Chase, director of research, said: 

“Because of its contract with the Fed- 
eral Government by which Riverside & 
Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc. granted to 
the Federal Government ‘an irrevocable, 
non-exclusive, non-transferrable and roy- 
alty free license’ to its processes of man- 
ufacture during the war period and for 
six months thereafter, Riverside & Dan 
River Cotton Mills, Inc. was pleased to 
see its continuous vat dyeing process used 
so generally for the speedy production of 
critical army goods. 
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“The contract with the Government 
provided that it should ‘terminate on the 
date six months after the cessation of 
hostilities in all wars in which the 
United States is now engaged.’ Accord- 
ingly, this Government-Contract expired 
as of March 2nd, 1946, and the royalty- 
free arrangement came to an end. 

“The result of this policy of permit- 
ting the royalty-free use of its processes 
for the benefit of the war effort was that 
hundreds of millions of yards of cloth 
were delivered to the Army in the cor- 
rect shades and at speeds that eclipsed 
ali the old methods.” 

It is claimed that the new Dan River 
process yields many advantages over older 
methods, the more important being: 

1. Deep uniform shades are readily ob- 
tainable. 

2. Speed of production is high, run- 
ning up to 150 yards a minute, thus cut- 
ting costs. 

3. Fastness properties are wholly com- 
parable to those given by the slow and 
expensive pad-jig dyeing. 

4. The dyestuffs, being in a dispersed 
state in water, may be salvaged, thus ef- 
fecting savings. 

5. The overall costs are considerably 
reduced below older methods. 

The process is applicable to all types 
of cotton piece goods, to fabrics made of 
synthetic yarns and to mixed fabrics. 

The exclusive and essential step in the 
process is what might be called the dry- 
ing stage. The operating steps may be 
briefly summarized as follows:‘ 

The fabric passes through a padder 
where the vat pigments are applied, then 
is squeezed through rolls and _ passes 
through a dryer where it is uniformly 
dried. 

From the dryer the cloth passes on to 
the bath of reducing and dissolving chem- 
icals, and thence through one or more 
booster boxes, very little time being re- 
quired to develop the shade. 

After rinsing, oxidation, and soaping 
if necessary and a final rinsing, the op- 
eration is complete. 


@ SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL EXPANDING 

To meet the growing post war demand 
for cellophane, Sylvania casings for meats, 
and Ceglin textile finishes, Sylvania In- 
dustrial Corporation has announced an 
extensive building program for its plant 
at Fredericksburg, Va. 

Present plans call for the erection of 
new buildings and the expansion of pres- 
ent ones to increase the capacity of each 
department in the manufacturing process. 
Ground will be broken for the additions 
soon. 


@ NEW SOLVAY BRANCH 
Solvay Sales Corporation has announc- 
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@ WES] 
DIVIS 
Westvacc 


tion, New 
Departmen: 


Charles P. Gulick (left), president ana \Matket De’ 
chairman of the board of National Oil lice into the 
Products Co., congratulates Ralph Weeks. appointed | 
ler, treasurer, on his 25th anniversary ‘ales Direc 
with the firm as he hands him a gold Pe “Fe 
watch commemorating the event. Mr.4*chnical sa 
Wechsler, who joined the firm as a chem-| For the 
ist in the research laboratories in 1921, | Assistant to 
has been treasurer of Nobco and a mem. 
her of the board since 1932. 









at Westvace 
years in ch: 
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ed the establishment of a new office a] 
No. 847 M & M_ Building, Houston, | Plant 
Texas. This new office, which will cove | “© new 
the states New Mexico and Sales Divisi 
Arizona, will be in charge of Col. S. 0 immediate 
Tavlos. J M. Smith 
Col. Taylor is a veteran of both World ey 

War I and World War II having re D _W. B 
cently returned to Solvay after having } °"elopmen 
served three years as Executive Officer ves Chem 
at Patterson Field, Dayton, Ohio, as 4 9 — 
member of the Air Corps. Prior to his age ge 
latest entry in the Army, Col. Taylor was mm waile J 
employed for a period of eleven year 


Technical Cc 
: i nee . Idle West wit 
with Solvay Sales Corporation’s St. Loui 
Branch. 
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@ NATIONAL PLASTICS EXPOSITION |e of W 
Hundreds of new plastic products an/|”sion of tl 


plastic parts, ranging from the lates leads up T 
developments in fabrics, home furnish }% the Paci 
ings, office equipment, building material" the Newai 
and toys to the most modern in ele 
trical devices, airplane and automobik} @ THERM 
parts and factory tools will be unveil} A catalyst 
to the trade and general public at t*}Mosetting res 
first National Plastics Exposition, whit] described _ 
will be held in Grand Central Palac}of American 
New York City, April 22 to 27, indvfile Resin De 
Known as 


of Texas, 






sive, it was announced recently. 
The Exposition, first ever held 00! the Product 
national basis, is sponsored by the Socienfgive maximi 
of the Plastics Industry, 295 Madiso pH.” Solubl 
Avenue, New York, and will bring for 187 jg ; 
gether for the first time in one place am before it is ré 
at one time all the industry's leadist}olution, whi. 
manufacturers of raw materials and fe polymer; 
chinery, and companies that mold #mpound h; 
fabricate the new and standard plat'fhite crystals 
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products and product parts. 
More than two hundred companies will 


{ participate and scores of experts will be 


on hand to consult with manufacturers on 
technological phases of plastics. 

On the first three days, only represen- 
tatives of the trade will be admitted, but 
|the general public may view the exhibits 
beginning Thursday, April 25. 

Concurrently with the first three days 
of the Exposition, the SPI will hold a 
convention at which leading authorities 
will discuss the latest advances in plas- 
tics technology and application. 


@ WESTVACO EXPANDS SALES 
DIVISION 
Westvaco Chlorine Products Corpora- 


tion, New York, has grouped all Sales 
Department Technical affairs including 


ent and Market Development and Technical Serv- 
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ice into the Technical Sales Division, and 
appointed William T. Nichols Technical 
Sales Director to coordinate and expand 
echnical sales activities. 

For the past several years Technical 
Assistant to the Executive-Vice President 
at Westvaco, Mr. Nichols was for eight 
years in charge of research and Product 
Development at Westvaco’s South Char- 
leston plant. 

The various activities of the Technical 
Sales Division have been put under the 
immediate supervision of K. W. Bayha, 
J. M. Smith, J. M. Payne and A. Feorge 
Stern. 

K. W. Bayha now supervises Market 
«Development work on many new West- 
vaco Chemicals teing released, J. M. 
Smith continues in charge of Technical 


8 sg ° ’ 
. Wervice from Westvaco’s New York of- 
ice, while J. M. Payne continues to head 


Technical Consulting Service for the Mid- 


i dle West with headquarters at Westvaco’s 
Chicago office. 


A. George Stern, who has been in 
charge of Westvaco’s Newark, California 
Division of the Technical Department now 
teads up Technical Consulting Service 
or the Pacific Coast with headquarters 
it the Newark plant. 


@® THERMOSETTING RESIN CATALYST 
A catalyst to speed up action of ther- 
Mosetting resins used in finishing textiles 
8 described in a new bulletin, No. 110, 
of American Cyanamid Company’s Tex- 
tile Resin Department. 

Known as Aerotex Accelerator 187, 
the Product is an acid salt “buffered to 
give maximum stability and optimum 
0H.” Soluble in water, Aerotex Accele- 
‘ator 187 is added to the resin bath just 


slace atipbefore it is ready for use on fabrics. The 
Jeadistfsolution, which is odorless, acts to hasten 


and mi 
1old ane 
d_ plas 


the polymerization of the resins. The 


pempound has the appearance of fine 
White crystals and can be stored for long 
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periods of time as it is chemically stable. 

The steadily increasing use of resin 
finishes on textiles makes a catalyst of 
this type of considerable importance. Tex- 
tile Finishing Bulletin 110, describing the 
product and its use, is available on re- 
quest to the American Cyanamid Com- 
pany, Textile Resin Department, Bound 
Brook, N. J. 


@ KLAUDER WELDON-GILES MERGER 

Klauder Weldon Giles Machine Co. 
announce the merger of the Giles Dyeing 
Machinery Company, and the Klauder 
Weldon Dyeing Machine business recent- 
ly purchased from the H. W. Butter- 
worth & Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa. by 
Wm. E. H. Bell, former manager of the 
Dyeing Machine Division of the Butter- 
worth Co. 

Mr. Bell was Vice-President and Gen- 
eral the Klauder Weldon 
Machine Company prior to its acquisition 
by the Butterworth Co. He had been 
with Klauder Weldon since 1907. 

The Giles Dyeing Machinery Company 
has been in existence since 1913. 

These two well known lines of Dye 


Manager of 


scouring, bleaching 


be manufac- 


House equipment, 


and dyeing machines will 


tured at Adams Avenue and Leiper Street, 
Philadelphia 24, Pa. 

The new company will concentrate on 
the manufacture of skein and raw stock 
(rotary type) stainless steel dyeing ma- 
chines of the Klauder Weldon type and 
will supply all replacement parts for ma- 
chines now in the market. 

The personnel will include Mr. Bell 
and all those previously associated with 
the Giles Dyeing Machinery Company. 


@ HARTEX DUOFOL L 

Hartex Duofol L, a sulfated synthe- 
tic ester claimed to possess superior wet- 
ting, softening and re-wetting properties 
has been introduced to the textile field by 
the Hart Products Corporation, 1440 
Broadway, New York City. 

The new product is a concentrated 
liquid, miscible with water in all pro- 
portions, even when cold, whose clear 
solutions and high surface active prop- 
erties are said to not be affected by hard 
water, salt, alkali or weak acids. 

It is stated that Duofol L is an out- 
standing wetting agent even at elevated 
temperatures and is recommended by the 
manufacturers in vat or pad dyeing and 
for dyeing operations in general to give 





Something new in “Sales Management Conferences” is being tried out at National 


Oil Products Co., Harrison, N. J. 


It’s a bi-monthly meeting of District and Division 


Managers of the Industrial Sales Debartment which convened recently at the plant 
for its first four-day session, designed to keep field representatives aware of current 


sales trends. 


Pictured at the meeting, left to right, seated: Miss Mary F. O’Connell, 


Adverising Manager; Thomas A. Printon, Vice-President in charge of the Industrial 
Department; and George H. Small, Southern District Sales Manager. Standing: Dr. 
Edwin A. Robinson, Technical Director and Manager of Textile Rayon Division; 
Harry G. Meegan, Manager of Textile Specialties Division; Robert F. McClellan, 
Chicago District Sales Manager; B. A. Schiller, Manager of Tanning Oils Division; 
John N. Gammon, Midwest District Sales Manager; Walter B. Morehouse, Manager 
of Paber Chemicals Division; Otto E. Lohrke, Manager of Metsap Chemical Division, 
and H. J. ‘Bud’ Waldron, New England District Sales Manager. George G. Stier, 
Manager of Specialties Sales Division, and Harry A. Batley, Manager of the Co- 
ordinating Division, were not present at the time this picture was made. 
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Identical pieces of canvas duck, one treated with the compound G-4, made by the 
Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc., and the other untreated, after a six weeks burial test in 


fungi-rich soil. 


useless, while the piece treated with G-4 remains in its original state. 


It is stated that the canvas on the right is so badly rotted that it is 


The compound 


is claimed to preserve any type of textile that may be subjected to deterioration caused 


hy attack of fungi and bacteria. 


greater uniformity of shade. It is said 
to be very effective in producing con- 
trolled shrinkage in Sanforizing and in 
obtaining higher slasher speed and great- 
er loom efficiency in rayon warp sizing. 
Added to printing pastes, Duofol L is 
said to improve penetration and give bet- 
ter fastness to soaping. 

The wetting-back property imparted to 
fabrics by Duofol L renders the fabric 
highly absorbent. In addition, it is 
claimed that it acts as a softening agent, 
making the product doubly desirable in 
the Sanforizing operation. Concentra- 
tions as low as 0.04% (about 12 ounce 
per 100 gallons of solution) have proved 
satisfactory for most applications. 


@ REPORT ON DYESTUFFS 

More than a hundred new dyes, as well 
as many new intermediates for dye man- 
ufacture, developed by the I. G. Farben- 
industrie and its subsidiaries between Jan- 
uary, 1939, and September, 1945, have 
been uncovered through Quartermaster 
Corps investigations in Germany and 
Italy, the. Office of the Publication Board 
said recently. 

Included among the new products are 
dyes for dyeing and printing cotton, wool, 
rayon, nylon, and other fibers. 

Comprehensive details on the new dyes 
are contained in a 520-page report, No. 
2461, prepared by M. A. Dahlen, QMC 
consultant, and distributed by OPB. 
about 440 pages of the report are devoted 
to dyes. The rest of the report covers 
the use of hydrogen peroxide for sterili- 
zation of milk. Photostat copies of the 
report are obtainable through OPB at 
$35.00 each, and microfilms at $10.50 
each. 

Report No. 2461 may be ordered in 
Room 1312, Commerce Building, or by 
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mail. Mail orders should be accompanied 
by check or money order, made payable 
to the Treasurer of the United States, 
and should be addressed to the Office of 
the Publication Board, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


@ STANDARD FABRICATORS 
EXPANSION 
Standard Fabricators, Inc., 355 Walton 


Ave., New York 51, N. Y. are erecting 
a new building at 140th St. and Walton 
Ave. adjoining their present plant, which 
will be ready for occupancy in approxi- 
mately six months. It is stated that the 
new building will enable the company to 
triple their present output. It will in- 
clude new offices and increased manufac- 
turing space. 


@ REJOIN TESCO CHEMICAL 


Three ex-servicemen have rejoined 
Tesco Chemical Co., Atlanta, Ga. ‘They 
are: Frank E. Cooper, who has resumed 
his old duties in the sales department, 
Dozier P. Willard, who is serving as a 
sales representative in the. Atlanta area, 
and Frank dePeterse, Jr., who is acting 
as a service representative in the tex- 
tile finishing trade. 


@ PATENT ABSTRACTS 
Alien Property Custodian James E. 


Markham has announced that the second 
and final supplement to the abstracts of 
vested chemical patents is now available. 

Mr. Markham said the supplement con- 
tains abstracts of about 800 patents and 
patent applications vested since publica- 
tion of the first supplement in 1945. 

The abstracts are grouped into 31 
fields, Mr. Markham explained, ranging 
from heavy chemicals, drugs, foods, unit 
processes and ceramics, to plastics, pulp 
and paper, rubber and petroleum. 
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Both the first and the second supp 
ments may be purchased from the Off 
of Alien Property Custodian, Chic 
3, Illinois, for one dollar each. The » 
of original abstracts, covering about § 
000 patents in the chemical field, may } 
obtained for $25.00 from that office, 


@ BOOKLET ON GUAR 
General Mills, Inc., Research Labo, 


tories, 2010 E. Hennepin Ave., Minneap 
olis 13, Minnesota, announces publicatig 
of a brochure entitled: “The Story « 
Guar.” The folder covers the history g 
guar, agricultural and milling aspeg 
and the use of guar flour in the pape 
textile and other industries. As reg 

textiles, guar flour offers possibilities fo 
use in warp sizes, printing pastes and fip 
ishes. 
upon request. 


OBITUARY 


AURENCE E. MAY, nationally knows 

chemist of the Sherwin-Williams Co, 
died suddenly Friday, March 1, at his 
home in LaPorte, Indiana, from coronary 
thrombosis. He was 51. 


L. E. May 


Mr. May joined Sherwin-Williams 30 
years ago, shortly after graduating from 
Bradley College, Peoria, Illinois. At te 
time of his death, he was general super 
intendent of the Pigment, Chemical aod 
Color Manufacturing Departments at th 
Chicago Sherwin-Williams plant. 

As experimenter and teacher, he w# 
largely responsible in bringing the Shet 
win-Williams Chemical Department to i 
present position in chemical and color 
manufacturing. He was widely known # 
the Color and Chemical fraternity for bi 
work on dyestuffs and intermediates 
Several years ago he was treasuref of the 
Chicago Chapter of the American Chem: 
cal Society. At the time of his death he 
was a member of the Chemical Club of 
Chicago and National Consular of the 
American Chemical Society. 
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Copies of the booklet are available 
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SANDOZ 





PRESENTS “20 Cole achievemirel of lhe mare 


yong litte? Ogee BY PACIFIC MILLS 


Captured here is the very spirit of 


spring —the promise of clear bright 
days that come when nature has made 
its change and invites you outdoors. 

It’s a long-jacketed, hip-swathing 
costume suit, deep-cuffed in fox-tail. 
Pacific Mills provided the new cross- 
rib fabric — 100% wool strengthened 
with worsted Warp). 

Fabrics like this one owe much of 
their appeal to color—and the Pacific 
Mills depend, for 


color-correctness, 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL 


yey 


woOrRkKs, 


on suppliers like Sandoz. Thinking 
ahead with textiles, Sandoz laborato- 
ries keep one step ahead of the fashion 
parade and another step ahead in 
technical 
you of fashion-right and technically 
dependable colors. For example, such 
acid colors as Alizarine Light Blue 
4GL (Pat.) and Alizarine Light Violet 
2RC (Pat.), exclusive colors of Sandoz 
which are level dyeing and very fast 
to light. 


progress ... thus assuring 


INC., 61 VAN DAM 


Winks ahead with Te Hiles SO 


STREET, 


For acid, chrome or direct dyes vee 
or auxiliary chemicals... for both nat- 
ural and synthetic fibres... you'll find 
the “color achievements” | 
these Sandoz advertisements a reliable 
guide to your needs. Sandoz applica- 


you see in 


tion laboratories are located in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Charlotte, 
Los Angeles, Toronto, where stocks 
in wide range are carried. Other 
branches are in Chicago, Paterson 
and Providence. 





NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 








(oa Ua i oe PRODUCTS 


NYLTEX 


For Knitting 


NYLON 


Use in trough 








Keeps Needles, Sinkers, and Machines Clean 


pH INDICATOR si 


Send for FREE Sample 


FOR "EVERYBODY" NYLTEX 


Heres the pH Indicator 
for the man who is nol a pH 
expert. Its carried around 


and used wherever desired 


RICHMOND OIL, SOAP : CHEMICAL CO. w, 


1041-43 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILADELPHIA 25, 


in plants as well as labs. It's 
sturdy and dependable as a 
tempcrature indicator, Tt will 
stay on the job. “To use it, 
vou just make 3 single ad- 
jusuments, then put the sam- 
ple into the beaker and sce 
where the needle points. Its 
scale is substantially longe 
and casier to read than in 





any comparable Indicator. 

This Indicator is fine for kitchens, refrigerated chests, 
packing rooms and power plants. “Sticky” weather on 
surroundings won't affect it, 
unless the relative humidity 
is over 95 per cent and the 
ambient temperature highes 
than 85 F. Solution to be 


checked can be at anv tem- @ The deteriorating effect of expo- 
perature to 50 C. (120 F.). sure to weathering in actual use 

must be known by textile manufac- 
turers. The Atlas Weather-Ometer 
solids can be checked as brings these weathering conditions 
right into your laboratory where 
dyestuffs and fabrics can be tested 


Thick solutions and “soft” 


easily as slurries or cleat 





liquids. Nearby electrical decd pelislila neuslin chiaived. 
equipment won't affect the A few weeks exposure in the 
Indicator. Weather-Ometer with a cycle of 
: : controlled light, water spray, and 
Further details are in Cat- selected temperature and humidity, 
alog EN-95° (2), sent on re equals years of outdoor service. Safe 
quest. to operate 24 hours a day without 
attention. 
Used all over the world — Weather- 






Ometers, Launder-Ometers, Fade-Ometers 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 


LEEDS & NORTHRUP COMPANY, 4965 STENTON AVE., PHILA. 44, PA 


LEEDS & NORTHRUP 


HEAT-TREATING FUR. ACES 





MEASURING INSTRUMENTS TELEMETERS AUTOMATIC CONTROLS 





361 West Superior Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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Yours for the Asking 


Faster fulling and scouring 
| Maximum grease and soil removal 
A truly fine hand 


Lower operating costs 


NAMICO 
nme 


A pure, low titre soap that has proved 


so satisfactory for the processing of many 


fabrics, yarns and _ fibers. 


DON’T HIDE A FINE FABRIC 
UNDER A POOR FINISH 


= NANIED - 


NATIONAL MILLING and CHEMICAL CO. 


4601 Nixon St., Philadelphia 27, Penna. 
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THE QUALITY OF A FINE DYE is 
easy to recognize in the finished fabric. 
The sure way to such quality in dyes and dyeing is to 
use SOLVAY Sodium Nitrite for developing the colors 
of the azo dyes. 

THERE IS ALWAYS a reason for the superiority of a 
product... SOLVAY Sodium Nitrite is of an expressly 
developed U.S.P. Grade, whose fine crystals tend to 
remain free-flowing. Its quality insures better results 
for cotioa, rayon, silk . . . true color fastness at mini- 
mum cost. Be sure to specify SOLVAY Sodium Nitrite. 





SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
ilkal:es and Chemical Products Manufactured by The Solvay Process Company 
49 Rector Street New York 6, N. Y. 

— BRANCH SALES OFFICES: —_ 
Boston + Charlotte +* Chicago + Cincinnati + Cleveland + Detroit 
New Orleans « New York « Philadelphia + Pittsburgh + St. Louis + Syracuse 
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DECREASE YOUR KIER BOIL OPERATION WITH: 


PLURAMINE D 100% 


Reduces shrinkage—gives 
fuller cloth and softer 
hand, more economical 


and level dyeing. 


Supplied in solid form. 


Ask for descriptive 


literature 


I 
KEARNY, N. J. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Montreal Mexico Sao Paulo 
Buenos Aires Antwerp 
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The name that means 


\\ 


leadership in 


CHEMICAL 
SPECIALTIES 


for the 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


“Always Reliable” 


Za 2, 


LEATEX CHEMICAL COMPANY 
2722 N. HANCOCK ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


COE 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY FOR TWO 
TEXTILE CHEMICAL SALESMEN 


One for the Carolinas—One for Georgia, 
Alabama and Tennessee 


@ Rapidly-expanding organization with a 
complete line of widely-known chemical 
products for textile processing can use sales 
representatives with wide experience in this 
field. Mature men of proven ability, 
character and personality with established 
followings will find this the type of connec- 
tion for which they have longed.  Satis- 
factory remuneration arranged. Members 
of our selling staff have been notified of this 
advertisement. Write full details . . . con- 
fidences respected. 


Box 850 
AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 
One Madison Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 


An EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 


IS AVAILABLE for a graduate chemist or 
engineer with experience in woolen and 
worsted manufacture. A thorough knowledge 
of testing and quality control of wool and 
woolen and worsted yarns and fabrics is 
necessary. Immediate need is for a properly 
qualified man to supervise the establishment 
of several control laboratories, to direct a 
comprehensive quality control program, and 
to coordinate this work with fundamental and 
applied research. The right man will be en- 
couraged to do original work. State age, 
education, experience, and references. Write 
Box 842. 
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Manufacturers of 


ANILINE -- ALIZARINE -- CHROME 
ACETATE DYESTUFFS 


FUGITIVE WOOL TINTS 
FINE ORGANIC PIGMENTS 
TANNIC ACID and CHEMICALS 
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Qur laboratories are always at your servic« 
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ZINSSER & COMPANY, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1897 


Manufacturing Chemists 
HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON 


Ca 


| NUODEX [munca 


NEW YORK 








Less Handling with 


MILDEW-PROOFING AFTER CHLOR 
AGENTS 





Eliminates 3 to 5 Handlings 





Bleach with 
Hypochlorite 


i Copper, Zinc and Mercury Naph- Rinse and Use 


E: ~ thenates — meeting all Govern- 
> ment specifications—available in 
“various concentrated forms for use 


AFTER CHLOR 


THAT'S ALL! 


» -4m solvents or emulsions. Write 


for samples and use information. Write for FREE Sample 


nt nit BOTTLES 


| NUODEX PRODUCTS CO., 
T4130 oe 





RICHMOND OIL, SOAP . CHEMICAL C0. Inc. 





1041-43 FRANKFORD AVE. PHILADELPHIA 25, PA 


Cate NUODEX PRODUCTS OF CANADA, LTD., LEASIDE, ONT. 
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e CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS - 





The rate for “Position Wanted” advertisements in this column 
is 2 cents a word—with a minimum of 50 cents per insertion. 
For all other types of advertisements—i.e., help wanted, machinery 
or supplies for sale—the rate is $6.25 per column inch or less 
per insertion. 








CONFIDENTIAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE — We 
invite correspondence (confidential) with Dyers, Chem- 
ists, Colorists, Superintendents, Master Mechanics, Office 
Managers, and others seeking positions and with employers 
seeking high-grade men to fill vacancies or to make 
replacements. Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc., 294 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. Over forty-five years in 
business. 





POSITION WANTED: Textile School graduate with 
B.S. in Chemical Engineering desires position in the East. 
Has had 4 years experience as colorist with large dyestuff 
manufacturer and 8 years as head dyer and dyehouse super- 
visor. Has taken additional engineering courses at Cornell 
University recently. Will consider laboratory or production 
capacity with dyestuff, chemical specialty or textile com- 
pany. Also interested in engineering and sales. Age 33, 
married. Can give references. Write Box 838. 





WANTED: A textile specialty manufacturer who desires 
representation in the middle west. Write Box 839. 


POSITION WANTED: Married man 35 years old, 18 
years experience bleaching, dyeing and finishing cotton and 
rayon piece goods, 10 years as supervisor, working knowl- 
edge of raw stock and package dyeing at present employed 
in standardization lab of dyestuff manufacturer. Desires a 
change. Write Box 840. 


POSITION WANTED: Cotton and Rayon Dyer, age 48, 
Textile School graduate, wishes to secure position selling 
or demonstrating dyestuffs or textile specialties. Excellent 
Write Box 848. 


references. 


FOR SALE: Van Vlaanderen Dry Box 37’ x 7%’ x 11’ 

in good condition. Can go to 265 degrees F. at 100 pound 

Silk type, 7 tiers net, batching device, etc. 
Write Box 844. 


pressure. 
Reasonable. 


POSITION WANTED: 18 years experience in develop- 
ment and supervision of production of surface coatings 
which include pigment dispersions, resin emulsons, wax 
finishes, ethyl cellulose lacquer emulsions and elastomers. 
Desires position in charge of laboratory of progressive 
Write Box 845. 


organization. 40 years of age. 
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WANTED: Technical sales assistant with practical mil 
experience for the state of Pennsylvania. Must understang 
throwing and sizing processes, ali types synthetic knitting | 





and weaving yarns, including Nylon. Permanent position, 


Replies held in confidence. Give 
complete information, training, qualifications, age. refer. 
Write Box 846. 


excellent opportunity. 


CHces. 





WANTED: Chemical specialty salesman for Mid-Westem 
territory with old established firm. Give age, experience 


bt 
Write Box 847. | 





salary expected, etc. 





WANTED: Recent textile school graduate with the ability 
to maintain a laboratory control program in woolen textile 
mill near Troy, N. Y. 
statement of education, type of experience, age and ex- 
pected salary. Write Box 849. 


Application should include detailed 


firm. All territories open. Write Box 83. 








POSITION WANTED: Chemist Dyestuff Salesman in- 
terested to represent dyestuff manufacturer in foreign 
markets, 20 years experience organizing and selling. Write 
Box 851. 


WANTED: Salesmen, and Distributors by textile chemical | 





Have you ordered a Binder for your 


Reporter copies? 


Maroon leatherette, gold lettered, 
large enough to hold twenty-six 
issues, only $2.50 post-paid. 





Please send check with order to: 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 
One Madison Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 

























April 8 





April 8, 
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TEXODORS ASSURE POSITIVE 
RELIEF FROM FINISHING ODORS 


Consumer preference for your textile products depends to a vast degree upon the right 
product odor...and new problems in odor control are constantly being created by the 
use of new textile-finishing materials, such as water repellents, resin coatings and binders. 

The disagreeable odors inherent in these materials can be overcome easily and eco- 


ats nomically by 
TEXODORS... 


Vestern 
Givaudan’s line of ready-to-use industrial deodorants and reodorants. 


‘al mill 
erstand 
nitting 
Osition 

Give 


_ refer. 


erience 


=: Furthermore, Givaudan is equipped to develop new TEXODORS to meet your special needs 
» ability --.-to mask disagreeable residual odors or to obtain specific odor effects. 

. textile 
detailed 
ind ex- 


TEXODORS satisfy all technical requirements for tenacity of color...heat resistance... 
freedom from discoloration...low cost...economy of application and other problems. May 
we send you samples, prices and further information? *Texodor Reg. UAS. Pat. Off 


hemical 


man in- 
foreign 
Write 


RAPIDASE 


SYNTHETIC DETERGENT 


for de-sizing cottons, 


rayons and mixed goods 
* 


Assures rapid, dependable 
de-sizing. 


Our technical staff always at 
your service. 


BURKOL is a true deter- 
gent. That is, it possesses 
scouring and cleansing pow- 
er to a marked degree, 
whereas the majority of 
the so-called synthetic or- 
ganic detergents are pri- 
marily wetting agents. 


BURKOL is economical to 
use, because it is low in 
cost and but a little is re- 
quired for effective results. 
It is well suited for scour- 


ing and boiling off all types 
of textiles, including raw 
stock, yarns, hosiery, and 
BURKOL may be 
applied in hard or soft 


fabrics. 


water. 


Goods scoured with 
BURKOL acquire a pleas- 
ing soft finish, which is 
well-retained through sub- 
sequent dyeing operations, 
so that usually no further 
finishing is required. 





BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


180 MADISON AVENUE © NEW YORK 16 
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O PRODUCTS of 


WHICH SHOULD WARRANT 
* YOUR ATTENTION ~« 


* AQUAROL : A water repellent for processing woolen, 
cotton and rayon fabrics, also produces excellent results 
in splashproofing or finishing all types of hosiery. 


*PARAMINE S: A cation active softener for process- 


ing cotton and rayon cloth to obtain a soft, smooth, 
pleasing finish. 


*ALGEPON S: An assistant in dyeing vat colors to 
prevent premature oxidation of the reduced bath and 
eliminate uneven dyeings. 


*ALGEPON V A: Assistant for stripping vat col- 
ors—complete reduction of color in stripping bath pro- 
viding lighter bottom for redyeing. 


*PARAPON S A: A highly efficient leveler and 
softener for dyeing and finishing all types of yarn, cloth 
and hosiery to produce a uniform dyeing and a soft 
full hand. 


*ARIPEL F Ss: Finish and gas inhibitor for process- 
ing dyed acetate rayor—produces a soft full feeling 
finish and prevents gas fading of the color. 












































*LANITOL F: A synthetic detergent possessing ex- 
ceptional scouring and washing properties for processing 
wool, cotton, rayon or nylon. 


* CULOFIX : Used as an after treatment in last rinse 
to prevent bleeding of direct dyed cotton or rayon in 
water. 

































*DIAZONOL A C: For boiling out cotton cloth in 
pressure or open kiers to produce greater absorbency 
and cleaner material. Excellent for preboiling knitted 
cloth in preparation for chlorine bleach. Also used with 
good results for boiling out cotton or rayon cloth on 
the jig. 


*TETRANOL 1638 : A rapid wetting and penetrat- 
ing agent. Active in acid, alkaline and salt solutions 
and not affected by hard water, may be used in all 
types of dyeing operations to insure positive penetration 
of color and a uniform and solid shade. 


And a Complete Line of Oils, Chemicals, Softeners 
and Finishes For Wet Processing All Textile Fibres 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ARKANSAS CO. Inc. 


Newark, New Jersey 


ESTABLISHED OVER 40 YEARS 
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Alrose Chemical Co. 

Althouse Chemical Co. 

Amalgamated Chemical Corp. 
American Aniline Products, Inc.. 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 
American Dyewood Company 
American Viscose Corp....... 
Ansul Chemical Co. 

Aqua-Sec Corp. 

Aridye Ccrp. 

Arkansas Company, Inc......... 
Arnold, Hotfman G& Co., Inc 
Atlantic Chemical Co. 

Atlas Electric Devices Co. 


Becco Sales Corp 

Bick & Co., Inc. 

Blickman Co., S. 

Borne Scrymser Co. 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. 
Butterworth Sons Co., H. W. 


Calco Chemical Division, American heseaaocgu Co. 
Calgon, Inc. .. 

Campbell G Co., Inc., John. . 

Carbic Color & Chemical Co., ‘Inc.. 

Carbide & Carbon Chemicals —_- 

Carbomatic: Corp. .... 

Ciba Company, Inc........ 

Colgate-Palmolive- Peet Co. 

Commonwealth Color & Chemical Co. 


Drew G Co., E. F.. 

DuPont de Nemours & Co., €.1 
Dyestuffs Division 
Electrochemicals Department 

Electro Metallurgical Co.. 

Emery Industries, Inc.... 

Eppley Laboratory, Inc., The 

Exact Weight Scale Co. 


Fancourt G Co., W. F. 


Gardinol Corp. 

Geigy Company, Inc..... 
General Chemical Co. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc. 
Glycerine Producers Association 


Hart Products Corp... 
Hercules Powder Co... 
Hooker Electrochemical Co 
Houghton G Co., E. F... 
Industrial Rayon Corp. 
International Salt Co., Inc 
Johnson G Son, Inc., S. C. 
Kali Manufacturing Co. 
Kearny Mfg. Co.. 

Kelco Co. ... : 
Laurel Soap Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Leatex Chemical Co.. ; 
Leeds G Northrup Co. 

Maher Color & Chemical Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc 
Monsanto Chemical Co...... 


National Aniline Division, Allied Chemical & Dye om.. 


National Carbon Co... 
National Milling G Chemical Co 
National Oil Products Co...... 
National Starch Products, Inc. 
Naylee Chemical Co........ 
New Jersey Zinc Co.. ae 
Nuodex Products Co., Inc. " 
Nyanza Color G Chemical Co... 
Onyx Oil G Chemical Co...... 
Pabst Sales Company , 
Perkins G Sons, Inc., B. F. 
Philadelohia Quartz Co. 
Procter G Gamble............ 


Reconstruction Finance Corp... 
ee ere 
Richmond Oil, Soap G Chemical Co., Inc 
Rohm & Haas Co.. ; 

Royce Chemical Co.. 

Rumford Chemical Works. 


Sandoz Chemical Works 
Scholler Bros., Inc... 
Smith-Drum G&G Co... ‘ 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 
Solvay Sales Corp........ 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L..... 
Standard Brands, Inc....... 
Standard Chemical Products, Inc. 
Steir, Hall G Co., Inc...... ; 
veoner Co., Chas. $....... 
Tennessee Eastman Corp.... 
Ultra Chemical Works....... 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp... 
Van Viaanderen Machine Co. 
Virginia Smelting Co...... 
Wallerstein Co., Inc.... 
Watson-Park Company 

Wolf G&G Co., Jacques... 

Young Aniline Works 

Young Co., J. S... 

Zinsser G Co., Inc. 

Zurn Co., D. F. 
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Brilliant color .. . clear, 
sharp prints are the key- 
note of today. For Color- 
rich pastels and brilliant, 
sharp prints—count on 
KELTEX, the quick, 
clean thickening agent 
that keeps your prints 
clean-edged and color- 
bright. 


KELTEX suspends the 
colors and stops color 
migration. It affords 
rapid penetration and 
adapts perfectly to dye- 
ing by the pad steam 
process where unreduced 
vat colors are used. KEL- 
TEX gives better line 
and penetration — is 
ideal for white discharge 
printing with hydro. 


KELTEX is a product 
of Nature—free of im- 
purities and processed 
under the most rigid spe- 
cifications to produce a 
consistent, exact uni- 
formity. It is easy to use 
—and only a light wash 
is necessary for removal 

. and it’s much less 
expensive than most 
thickening agents! Try 
KELTEX — and con- 
vince yourself! 


le 
sought 


ee BN fe ® 
a 75 E. Wacker Drive 31 Nassau Street 530 W. Sixth Street 
CHICAGO-1 NEW YORK-5 LOS ANGELES-14 


xxx! Cable Address: KELCOALGIN 
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is saving me time and money 
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THE SERVICE THAT 
BUILT OUR BUSINESS 
YOURS 


isis fabrics ¢: i 
’ s can now be desized and dyed continuous! 
sly 


Our business has been built largely ~~. ‘ ; 
on the practical help we have been Jigs. 1e size is uniformly removed i 
able to give our customers, right ends at 180°F ... when Rua : . ed in only three to four 
in their own plants, in adapting °9 ren RHozyMeE DX is used 
Rohm & Haas products to their Sirol 6 i 
ee emperatures are . ° 
Ss. cal h 20 
need | ca in ike I ; res are practical with RuozyME DX in many 
Our representativ es are men with other types of desizine processes wi many 
technical training and practical ail SI ‘esses with faster starch re 
experience in the use of industrial as the result. removal 
chemicals. Call in a member of | 
our textile chemicals department {HOZYME DX, you will find, is i 
when you need assistance in choos- kettl / , Is ideal for savine time in ki 
ing or using «+ - ettle, and pad desizine. by worki | i a ROee, 
. ee ee cing at the hi 
*. ’ ‘ > aS ~ : D ug . are 
Fine Chemicals For tures possible with this unusual textil iain 
; : xtile enzyme. 


Fine Quality Textiles 


—— RHOZYME DX 


RuozyMe is a trade-mort- Reg. O. S. Pat. Off. 


Represented inS U c y Lia. Ro aas S u s s e a s Cc u merican $ 
outh America Carlos Pel 331, B os Aires, A $ hA 
y . ’ eg e a d 
th b Roh H S$. RL t nd agents in principal Sout 
ericancitie 


ROHM & HAAS COMPANY &' 


WASHINC TON SQUARE. PHILADELPHIA 5 


uw 
arufacturers of Chemicals for the Textile, Leatwsr and other Industr 
ies. . 


. Pasties .. . 3 
Syntheuc imsacticices . . . Fungices . . . Enzymes 








